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Editorial Comment 


DESEGREGATION, 1956; 


The year just ended has been high- 
lighted by a number of encouraging 
steps toward the goal of first-class 
citizenship for some 12 million Negroes 
in the 17 states which previous to 1954 
legally required segregation in most 
aspects of their community life. It has 
also been marked by many reactionary 
efforts to maintain the status quo, if 
not turn the clock back. Despite the 
fact, however, that much of the South 
perversely persisted in throwing up as 
many roadblocks to desegregation as 
possible, an appraisal in perspective 
leads one to the conclusion that there 
was a net gain in the direction of prog- 


ress. 


During the past year, on the school 
front, Autherine Lucy who was ordered 
admitted to the University of Alabama 
was thwarted in her objective by mob 
violence; however, the Board of Trus- 
tees are facing contempt proceedings 
for expelling her. Officials of the State 
of Virginia, who many people thought 
more sensible, have spent most of the 
year devising impossible legislation to 
prevent desegregation and are begin- 
ning to reap the harvest of court re- 
verses as predicted (see Section H in 
this issue for a recent decision). The 


Prospects, 1957 


NAACP has been made the target of 
punitive legislation and court action in 
some seven or eight states with the 
objective of putting it out of business, 
but despite heavy fines by local courts 
in one or two states and continued 
harrassment in others, the effect has 
been to strengthen the resolve and 
efforts of Negroes and their white 
friends in these states. The only set 
back to integration in the border states 
grew out of premature efforts to inte- 
grate schools in two counties in Ken- 
tucky which proved abortive in the face 
of a show of violence, but laid the 
groundwork for integration next school 
year. Integration of the high school in 
Clinton, Tennessee, under court order 
ran the cycle of no incidents at first, 
then mob violence instigated by out- 
siders, closing of the school for a week, 
and then reopening without incident 
after the Federal court judge cited a 
number of persons for contempt who 
are now being held for trial. Southern 
members of the House District Com- 
mittee who conducted a “fishing” expe- 
dition in an investigation of integration 
in the District Public Schools, sur- 
prised no one when from a set of tor- 
tured facts, they came up with a report 
critical of integration and in support 
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of segregation. A hundred distinguished 
lawyers—North and South—delivered 
a stinging rebuke to those persons in 
high places who have persisted in skirt- 
ing the brink of contempt by their in- 
temperate and provocative attacks upon 
the U. S. Supreme Court and its decis- 
ion in the school cases (see Section A 
in this issue). And other incidents of 


similar character. 


On the rest of the desegregation 
front, major activity has centered 
around local bus segregation—the most 
important non-transportation case be- 
ing one which resulted in the outlaw- 
ing of a threatened lease of a state 
park in Virginia to private interests 
who would operate it on a racially seg- 
regated basis. The key bus-segregation 
case—Montgomery, Alabama—was ad- 
judicated in the 
reaching the U. S. Supreme Court 
which decreed that intrastate bus seg- 


regation was illegal. 


courts, eventually 


Despite the fact that some 21 South- 
ern cities have made the transition 
from segregation to desegregation in 
bus voluntarily and 
without serious incident, some half doz- 
en cities in the deep South—Montgom- 
ery, Tallahassee, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
and Mobile—have adopted a policy of 
resistance accompanied or followed by 
violence. The attempted implementa- 
tion of the decision in these cities has 
resulted in what seems now to be a 
fairly well defined pattern: no inci- 
dents at first, and then premeditated 
acts of violence against Negroes and 
any whites who might sympathize with 
them, not only in an attempt to dem- 
onstrate that desegregation will not 
work, but also in an attempt to intimi- 
date Negro leaders who will not be in- 


transportation, 


timidated. And 1957 should find even 
these cities submitting to the law of the 
land. 


In spite of a somewhat confused and 
disturbing situation which obtained in 
a few states during 1956, several en- 
couraging signs of progress stand out, 
indicating that the issue of decent 
human relations is slowly but definitely 
on the way toward a satisfactory con- 


clusion. 


First, it should be noted, as the 
most recent Gallup poll indicates, that 
“desegregation sentiment” is growing in 
the country as a whole. Since 1954 
when some 54 per cent of the people 
in the country indicated that they ap- 
proved the Court’s decision on segre- 
gated schools as compared with 41 per 
cent who disapproved, the percentage 
in favor of the decision has increased 
each year until in 1957 some 63 per 
cent express approval as compared 
with 31 per cent who indicate disap- 
proval. Such an increase while appar- 
ently small is very significant, especial- 
ly in view of the so-called “massive re- 
sistance” efforts put forth by some of 
the Southern states. 


A second heartening fact is that the 
Federal courts, with only one or two 
exceptions—such as the Federal judge 
in Dallas who was overruled by his su- 
periors—have rather consistently held 
that segregation is unconstitutional and 
that desegregation should proceed with 
“all deliberate speed.” While it might 
be debatable in some instances to infer 
that what is illegal is ipso facto immor- 
al, the burden of proof in this case is 
certainly upon those who would hold 
otherwise. And, to date, that burden of 
proof has not been successfully as- 
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sumed. The Court’s consistency, there- 
fore, has naturally strengthened not 
only the legal position of those press- 
ing for desegregation, but even more, 
their moral position. 


In the third place, there has been 
some slight indication that the Exec- 
utive branch of our national govern- 
ment might assume some positive lead- 
ership in the solution of this problem. 
The Department of Justice presented 
argument in the Hoxie case; the FBI 
was sent to Clinton; and the Attorney- 
General has had a conference with the 
U. S. Attorneys in the Southern states 
in connection with the bus-segregation 
decision. It is to be doubted that pres- 
ident Eisenhower will accept the invi- 
tation of Southern Negro leaders to 
make an observation trip to the moral 
dust bowl of parts of the South; or 
even send Vice President Nixon, as he 
was sent to Hungary. It is just barely 
possible, however, that the President 
may do something more than content 
himself with uttering pious platitudes 
on the matter. 


In the fourth place, even the recent 
acts of violence which have been per- 
petrated in a few deep-South commun- 
ities have their hopeful side. They be- 
gin to look more and more like the last 
dying gasps of a passing, if not dead, 
social order. What is equally important 
has been the reaction of the Negro 
victims of these premeditated acts of 
terror. Both to the surprise of many of 
their friends and to the confusion of 


their enemies, Negroes, to date, have 
refused to become terrorized. 

Finally, the most encouraging thing 
in this whole matter, in my opinion, 
has been the fact that there has been 
developed a grass-roots Negro leader- 
ship in the South which has proved to 
be both sagacious and courageous. And 
one interesting thing about this leader- 
ship is that it is composed to a great 
extent of Negro ministers. This, indeed, 
is a heartening fact, since the Negro 
church is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, grass-roots, 
social organization among Negroes in 
the South. 


Another significant aspect of this 
leadership development is the fact that 
it has proved a most convincing and 
confounding refutation of the claim of 
Southern white propaganda that South- 
ern Negroes were satisfied with the 
status quo and would go along meekly 
with segregation, if only Northern agi- 
tators would let them alone. The spect- 
acle of Negro ministers willingly going 
to jail in the interest of their cause 
has shaken Southern white complacency 
more than would be acknowledged. 


A realistic and long range appraisal 
of desegregation in 1956 suggests that 
progress is being made in the difficult 
task of desegregation—so much so, that 
the end of 1957 should find us much 
closer to our goal than at the end of 
1956. 


Cuas. H. THompson 











A Southern Negro’s View of the South* 


Cuar.es S. JoHNSON 


It is not merely by accident or in- 
advertence that the viewpoint of the 
Negro Southerner is consistently omit- 
ted from of the 
“Southern point of view and way of 
life.” It is a part of the Southern way 
of life to disregard it. Some writers, in 
touch of realism 


characterizations 


order to provide a 
for persons outside the South, explain 
that “the better-thinking elements of 
both races” prefer to leave things as 
they are, or “it is only the outsider 
and agitator who want to stir up things 
and change the social pattern of the 
South.” But these are not Negroes 


themselves speaking. 


A few years ago a university press 
editor in one of the Upper South states 
projected a volume that would repre- 
sent the range of Negro thought on 
conservative to 
liberal to radical opinion. The title 
was “What the Negro Wants.” In the 
final result, all of the Negro writers 
seemed to think and want substantially 
the same things; the differences ap- 
peared only in the literary styles of 


race relations, from 


*This article written by the late President 
of Fisk University just before his death is 
reprinted from the New York Times 
Magazine Section of Sunday, September 23, 
1956, with the permission of the New York 
Times and the administratrix of Dr. John- 
son’s estate. Plans had been made to re- 
print this article before Dr. Johnson’s death. 
It is undoubtedly one of the best, if not the 
best, statements on the present South and 
the race problem that has appeared in print. 
This article is reprinted, therefore, both be- 
cause of its intrinsic value, and as a tribute 
to the untiring efforts which the author had 
put forth in the field of race relations for 
upward of forty years. 


the authors. This irritating unanimity 
provoked the editor to one of the most 
extraordinary introductions in publish- 
ing history. He censured the writers 
for thinking and wanting the wrong 
things, and advised them what they 
should be wanting! 


The common desires of Southern Ne- 
groes reflect a viewpoint about which 
several generalizations can be made. 


(1) The Southern Negro viewpoint 
is more broadly national than regional. 
There are very few, if any, Southern 
Negroes who do not want full Amer- 
ican citizenship, even though there are 
undoubtedly those who, if they had it, 
would make no better use of it than 
some of their white counterparts. In 
philosophy, the Southern Negro identi- 
fication is with the nation and not 
with the Southern region, which is, in 
spirit, separatist. 

(2) The present-day Southern Ne- 
gro does not share the belief of the 
Southern white that he is inferior as 
a human being, even though he may 
earn lower wages and have fewer years 
of schooling. Sixty or seventy years 
ago there were many who acted as if 
they believed themselves inferior, al- 
though they no longer actually be- 
lieved it. What is for white South- 
erners most difficult to understand, in 
these days, is the absence of both the 
belief in inferiority and the simula- 
tion of this belief. More than this, 
there has been a measurable loss of 
Negro respect for the white pretenders 
to a superiority that can only be sus- 
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tained by legal statutes and illegal 
violence, or the threat of it. 

The apparent change in the attitude 
of the Southern Negro reflects the dif- 
ference between the political and so- 
cial structure in the South itself as of 
today and sixty years ago. The gen- 
teel tradition of the South has been 
extinguished with the displacement of 
the Southern gentleman and planter 
aristocrat in business and politics by 
the culturally undisciplined new gener- 
ations coming into power. The genteel 
tradition needed no segregation laws 
to confirm cultural superiority and posi- 
tion in society. 


(3) It is variously expected that Ne- 
gro Southerners, as a result of their 
limited status in the racial system, 
would be bitter or hostile, or patient 
or indifferent. They are typically none 
of these. If a generalized attitude can 
be defined, it would be something closer 
to forbearance. Bitterness grows out 
of hopelessness, and there is no sense 
of hopelessness in this situation, how- 
ever uncomfortable and menacing and 
humiliating it may be at times. Faith 
in the ultimate strength of the demo- 
cratic philosophy and code of the na- 
tion as a whole has always been strong- 
er than the impulse to despair. 


(4) The Southern Negro does not 
seriously expect very much change in 
his civil rights status through “grass 
roots” conversion. There has, indeed, 
been improvement in education, health, 
housing and welfare at this level, as 
an aspect of general improvement in 
community facilities. But in employ- 
ment and wages, voting, personal se- 
curity, access to cultural facilities, and 
other requisites of democratic living, 
there has been very little change ex- 


cept that brought about by a stronger 
and higher authority. 

It was the Federal Government that 
wiped out the racial differentials in 
Southern wages, and the Federal courts 
that equalized white and Negro teach- 
ers’ salaries and opened the ballot box. 
It was the impact of national and 
world criticism that curbed mob viol- 
ence in the South, and gave the stigma 
of crime to such brutal indulgences as 
the Emmett Till case in Mississippi; 
it was not the local courts or the 
neighbors. Few Southern whites of 
liberal or humane views regarding Ne- 
gro civil rights want personal respon- 
sibility among their less liberal friends 
for advocating such. It is simpler if 
the mandate comes from unchallenge- 
able and objective authority that is 
stronger than the community itself. 


That is why so many dark fingers 
are crossed in the United States to- 
day, as the compassionate high court 
patiently awaits local compliance with 
its school desegregation decrees. For 
all the recent, and welcome, advances 
in border regions, the deep South is 
still erupting with white citizens’ coun- 
cils, and the Southern state Legisla- 
tures, which are dominated by the 
medieval pillars of the rural “grass- 
roots” areas, are passing defiant and, 
in some instances, brazenly insulting 
legislation in the name of the South- 
ern way of life. 


Just what do these Southerners stand 
for? The stereotypes and arguments 
in defense of what is called the South- 
ern way of life are put forth by 
Southerners of presumed high responsi- 
bility, who are, in fact, the greatest 
present danger to American democracy. 
The reasons they give for insisting on 
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racial segregation are defined as so- 
ciological and cultural, rather than 
moral or ethical or even humane. No 
Southern white opinion, respectable or 
otherwise, has, in the past half century, 
seriously ventured a moral or ethical 
or humane justification of the South- 


ern way of life. 


It is true that there have been some 
fundamentalist attempts to torture the 
Holy Scriptures into a blessed con- 
donement of inequality and inhumanity. 
Biblical scholars are considerably be- 
wildered and embarrassed about the re- 
ligious convictions of these mentalities. 


There have been, too, attempts to 
“prove” that Negro students in the 
available Southern schools measure 
lower in educational achievement than 
white students. But Negro youth in 
Ohio, where there are better schools 
available, measured higher in the com- 
prehensive intelligence tests for army 
recruits than the white youth of every 
state in the South except Florida, where 
there has been much migration from the 
North. With a historical one-third 
of the educational facilities, Negro 
youths have managed to do at least 
two-thirds as well as Southern white 
students on their own ground. It is 
a tortuous logic that would use the 
tragic results of inequality to establish 


the need of continuing it. 


Equally illogical is the economic 
character of the Southern way of life. 


The United States has lately ex- 
perienced tremendous social and eco- 
nomic changes. There has been a shift 
in our economic perspective not yet 
fully recognized. The vast produc- 
tive potential has made necessary the 
development of new areas of consump- 
tion and these are no longer to be 


found in sufficient quantity abroad. The 
most obvious and immediate outlet for 
an expanding economy is the increased 
purchasing power of the underdevelop- 
ed markets at home. This is impos- 
sible in a social economy, like that of 
the South, that artificially limits earn- 
ing power through a restrictive racial 
system. 

We cannot escape the fact that the 
Negro minority market alone, even 
when held down by unequal oppor- 
tunity and limited education to one- 
half its potential, is equal to the total 
wealth of Canada or to our total foreign 
exports. 

The Southern region, despite the 
inevitable currents of industrialization, 
continues to cling to the older patterns 
of its inadequate agrarian economy. Mr. 
Hodding Carter of Mississippi is re- 
sponsible for the statement that 65 
per cent of the white college graduates 
have to leave the region to find ade- 


quate careers. 


Closely related to this plantation 
economy and “way of life’ is the il- 
lusory role and historical philosophy 
of “states’ rights.” This is the basis 
of attacks upon the Supreme Court and 
the reckless array of state legislation 
confirming the ancient policies of ra- 


cial inequality. 


Mr. William Faulkner, the Missis- 
sippi Nobel laureate, in a second 
thought on this whole issue, said: “We 
sold our states’ rights back to the Fed- 
eral Government when we accepted the 
first cotton price support subsidy 
twenty years ago. Our economy is 
not agricultural any longer. Our econ- 
omy is the Federal Government. We 
no longer farm in Mississippi cotton 
fields. We farm now in Washington 
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corridors and Congressional committee 
rooms.” Thus, if there has been broad- 
ening of Federal powers, it has been 
made necessary by the demands of the 
Southern states themselves. 


Finally, what of the political char- 
acter of the Southern way? Most of 
the Legislatures are dominated by rural 
representatives who lack the cultural 
sophistication of an increasingly urban 
and industrial age. As a result the 
region is anti-labor, anti-capital, anti- 
race, anti-liberal, anti-civil rights, anti- 
education, anti-intellectual, anti-tech- 
nology, anti-Federal Government; it is 


provincial and isolationist to the core. 


Political leadership has to adjust to 
this level of operation, and does so 
whenever it prizes political success 
above national welfare or the dominant 
current of human rights sweeping over 
the world. At present, the preoccupa- 
tion of the Southern Legislatures is not 
with improving the health, welfare and 
economy of the region, but with defeat- 


ing “civil rights” as a national policy. 


It is the tragic truth today that in 
the face of the world’s turning away 
from the crass inhumanities of racial 
snobbery and imperial domination, we 
have a substantial part of an entire 
region asserting defiance of freedom 
and the laws that support it. It is 
a tragic pity that while the rest of 
the world is giving new attention and 
respect to basic human rights, every 
device from subversion of law to vio- 
lence is being employed to defeat the 
Constitution, and with such frantic des- 
peration that no voice of stern national 
statesmanship dares defy, without 
apology and compromise, this organ- 
ized retreat from freedom to tyranny 
and feudalism. 


There has been no bold and forth- 
right national statesmanship that would 
dare look at the nation as a whole and 
its intractable parts, and face a com- 
mon destiny in the new kind of world 
we have today. 


Even in the North, it is not yet fully 
recognized that the real issue is not 
how much education Negroes and other 
minorities can get in a segregated sys- 
tem, but how to improve the education 
of all American youth; not how racial 
minorities can be gradually and cau- 
tiously insinuated into industry and 
labor organizations, but how to increase 
and improve the total manpower po- 
tential of the nation for maintaining 


our productive capacity. 


The issue is not how unsanitary some 
enforced racial slums and ghettos may 
have become, but how to improve the 
health and welfare of the nation with- 
out regard to race or sex or national 
origin; not how much a person thinks 
his property loses in value if a Negro 
moves into his neighborhood, but how 
to achieve a free market for living 


space for the people of the nation. 


Basically, this is a struggle today 
not between North and South, or whites 
and Negroes, or between the national 
and international points of view. It 
is a struggle between those who be- 
lieve in democracy and those who do 
not, 


Of all the voices raised in this crisis, 
the one most ignored has been that of 
the Southern Negro. 


In October, 1954, a group of near- 
ly 100 Negro educators and civic lead- 
ers met in Hot Springs, Arkansas, and 
drafted a statement of invitation to 
sober and intelligent cooperation in 
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working out this admittedly difficult 
problem. Although it was issued to 
the national press through its central 
services in the Southern region, it has 
been one of the most ignored public 
invitations on record. 


Since it still lies buried in limbo, it 
is perhaps worth quoting from it: 


“Good statesmanship in a democ- 
racy requires that all segments of 
the population participate in the im- 
plementation of the court’s decision, 
which is of common concern. The 
idea is still too prevalent that the 
issues involved can be resolved with- 
out Negro participation. Some pub- 
lic officials speak as if only white 
Americans are involved. We are all, 
Negro and white, deeply and equally 
involved. Many Negroes can con- 
tribute sound, intelligent and states- 
manlike techniques for the handling 
of the inevitable issues... .. 


The court’s decision makes pos- 
sible a single school system with 
the opportunity for the people in 
the region to marshal their educa- 
tional resources and to develop a 
philosophy that brings to education 
generally a new perspective, and to 
the nation a new spirit. This can- 
not be done in a dual system of 
education. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that we are not pleading for 
Negroes alone. We are concerned 
about the best education that can 
be made available to every child in 
the South... 


“Ours is a common democracy in 
which the weakest and the strongest, 
the most privileged and the most 
disadvantaged, the descendants of 
every race and every nation, can 
share and happily boast that we are 


Children 


proud to be Americans. 
educated from the beginning in such 
a system will insure for us all a 
future of which we can be as proud 
as of the abolition of slavery and 
child labor, woman suffrage, equal 
educational opportunities for women, 
and the institution of the public 
schools themselves. 


“Time will prove that our fears 
have no foundation in fact just as 
has been proved by the implementa- 
tion of previous court decisions. Seg- 
regation breeds fear; and when the 
barriers of segregation are at last 
removed from American life, we will 
wonder why we feared at all... . 
We as Negro citizens stand ready 
to cooperate whole-heartedly in the 
progressive fulfillment of these de- 
mocratic objectives.” 


None of this cooperation has been 
seriously accepted. The 
course of events has left no alternative 
to Negroes but the courts. This is an 
unnecessary waste of ability and so- 
cial statesmanship, and a repudiation 
of a gracious and tempered gesture of 
goodwill aimed at helping the whole 
nation surmount a common problem. 


sought or 


The really critical problem of the 
present, we believe, is the confusion 
of the moral imperatives of this issue 
with the tired policy of moderation, 
our current middle-of-the-road philos- 
ophy. Whatever the personal senti- 
ment, there can be no middle-of-the- 
road attitude toward morality or legal- 
ity, if the fabric of our society is to 
remain inviolate. Where there is re- 
pudiation of the integrity of the Court, 
our ultimate constitutional authority, 
on one issue, there is repudiation of the 
integrity of the Court and the law on 
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any or all issues. No one expects laws 
to reform the hearts of people, and 
this is not their purpose. They can, 
however, and do, according to the 
venerable Judge Learned Hand, control 
the disorderly, even at times at the 
risk of making them angry. 


The issue today is human equality 
and national civil rights, and the touch- 
stone is the racial segregation that 
prevents this human equality. What- 
ever our internal national differences 
on domestic issues, we are a total na- 
tion to the rest of the world, and no 
allowances can safely be made for 
regional defections from basic 
American philosophy and practice. At 


our 


stake is our survival in a world in 
which we are losing our allies by mil- 
lions, the allies we need for military 
aid and support, friendship, trade and 
the essential raw materials for our in- 
dustrial growth. 


The essence of our system of gov- 
ernment and life is voluntary coopera- 
tion in a democratic process that re- 
spects the dignity and rights of in- 
dividuals. Our faith in the power of 
the human spirit to achieve the ends 
of a free society has given hope to 
millions of mankind over the world. 
We cannot default on this promise. 
This is our moral challenge in a na- 
tional crisis. 





1 Am Not What I Once Was* 


Ceci Evva Larsen 


Coordinator in Teacher Education for the Los Angeles City Schools 
and the University of Southern California 


How could I know that winter’s day 
that I was bidding farewell to a life 
that I would never know again. If 
I had, I would have realized that there 
was double meaning in the tearful part- 
ing with my Southern kinfolks. But I 
only knew that I was going to Europe! 
My mind was busy with anticipated 
joys in the adventures ahead. There 
was no place in my heart for anything 


but laughter. 


I was born in that part of Texas 
that is considered a section of the deep 
South, the Eastern part near the Lou- 
isiana border. My mother’s relatives 
were among the early settlers; they 


They had been 


plantation owners in that state, so it 


came from Mississippi. 


was a natural thing for them to start 
the same kind of life in the new loca- 


tion. 


Land was cheap in those days; sev- 
eral leagues of it were owned by my 
forefathers. Much of it lay unculti- 
vated, but a part of it was planted in 
cotton, and other crops 


that the Southern people of that time 


sugar cane, 


grew on their plantations. 


They were slave owners, those an- 
cestors of mine, and most of the work 
on the plantation was done by the 
faithful Negro people, whom they call- 
ed “Auntie” and “Uncle” and “Mam- 
my.” The white people frowned on 
any form of social equality with the 
black folk, but they lived in the same 


*Horace. 
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house with them, allowed their children 
to play with the children of the slaves, 
and believed in many of the supersti- 
tions they learned from their Negro 
associates. And when the black peo- 
ple died, they were buried in the fam- 
ily cemetery of the white folk—only 
in a different section, of course. 


I grew up among Negroes. There 
was “Aunt Jennie,’ whom the white 
folks called a “saucy old thing,’ who 
was quite at home in the family of 
her “white folks.” I recall that she 
smoked a corncob pipe and that she 
sat on the right side of the fireplace 
whenever she was in our house. My 
mother used to complain about her “im- 
pudence,” but only as one complains 
about a spoiled child or a saucy pet. 
It seems that “Aunt Jennie” had been 
in the family so long that she had cer- 
tain privileges. There were also “Uncle 
Reuben” and “Uncle Billy Rose,” and 
“Aunt Lettie,’ who carried switches 
down her back to use whenever one of 
the children did something which dis- 


pleased her. 


I took these people and children as 
a matter of course. They were a part 
of my small world, and I accepted 
I played with the children of 


There were 


them. 
my aunt’s washerwoman. 
two of them: one a girl about the age 
of my younger sister, the other a boy 
the age of my baby brother. We used 
to play house for hours under the grape 
arbor in the back yard. It was a de- 
lightful place to play on hot summer 
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days—clean and cool, with tables and 
chairs and water nearby, so that the 
most interesting mud pies could be 
concocted without much effort. 


But in looking back on those days 
one thing stands out very clearly: the 
black children assumed the same place 
in our play relationships that their 
parents had in the adult world. In 
other words, my sister or I was always 
the “mother,” and the little black girl 
our “servant.” Whenever we had the 
babies with us, they too assumed sim- 
ilar roles. It never once occurred to 
us to change about the parts we play- 
ed in our little drama. That was as 
far from our childish conception of 
human relationships as the night from 
the day. 

As the years passed I listened while 
the older people talked. When we 
were alone they called the black folk 
“niggers,” but they cautioned my sis- 
ter and me to address them as “col- 
ored folk” if any of them were pres- 
ent. “They don’t like to be called 
niggers,’ they explained. 


My folks grumbled about the impud- 
ence of the younger “niggers.” ‘They 
laughed at them too and told amusing 
One of 


stories that I remember concerned a 


stories about them. these 
young Negro boy the men took coon 
hunting one night and almost frighten- 
ed to death. 


dressed in white and wore a horrid 


One of the men had 


mask which scared the poor supersti- 
tious boy nearly out of his wits. To 
provide amusement as well as help, the 
men always took along some Negro 
whenever they went coon or squirrel 
hunting or out to rob a bee tree. 


It was quite generally believed 


among all of my kinfolks that Ne- 
groes were much lower in the scale 
of human development than were white 
people. It was said that it was im- 
possible to teach a “nigger” much, that 
his children might develop more rapid- 
ly than those of white folks but that 
their mental growth stopped far short 
of that attained by white children. 


I recall a book, The Negro, A Beast, 
that was read and discussed by my 
family. With one exception, none of 
them disagreed with the thesis of the 
author, who contended that the Negro 
had no soul, being, as he was, a kind 
of lower animal somewhere between 
The exception was 
my grandmother. had friends 
among the Negroes, and though she was 


of her 


the ape and man. 
Gran 


a Southerner from the top 
head to the toe of her dainty foot, 
she would not go that far in her think- 
ing. This deal of 
argument pro and con, but I remem- 
ber Gran being able to defend her 
opinions to the extent of making quite 


Lying in bed 


caused a_ great 


an impression on me. 
afterwards and wondering about things 
my folks had said, I recall hoping that 
Gran was right. I loved “Aunt Jen- 
nie” and my black playmates and want- 
ed to see them in Heaven too. 


It was about this time that a Negro 
was lynched for raping a white woman. 
My grandmother knew him and _ be- 
lieved him innocent of the crime of 
which he was accused, much to the 
amazement of the kinfolks. They tried 
to convince her that all young “nigger 
bucks” were devils, that education 
made a fool of them, that no white 
woman was safe with them unless pro- 
tected by a white man. But Gran 
pointed out that Monk had been a 
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sober fellow, that he had been kind 
and _ gentle, that a rope 
around his neck he had professed his 
innocence. She did not believe that a 
sinner with the other world staring 


and with 


him in the face could say such a thing. 
Gran was very emphatic about this, 
but she did not convince the family. 

I did not know what to believe. I 
did not know Monk personally, but I 
had great faith in my grandmother’s 
The attitudes of the kin- 
folks seemed rather blood-thirsty. My 


judgment. 


grandmother had said that lynchings 
But I did 


My father was 


were “cruel and inhuman.” 
not dare say anything. 
“e ° ”? 

nigger lover,” and 
would be 
considered biased and prejudiced in 
On the other hand, 


my grandmother in spite of her “queer 


a Yankee and a 


anything that I might say 
favor of Negroes. 


notions” was a true Southerner and, 
even though they did not believe what 
she said, they listened when she spoke 
freely in defense of her black friends. 

One of my uncles lived on a large 
plantation and employed many Negro 
tenant farmers. One day my cousin 


killed 


There was an argument about some- 


one of these Negro tenants. 
thing or other when my cousin tried 
to collect a rental fee. The Negro 
was impudent, so they said, and my 


That 
was not the amazing thing, for my 


cousin shot in “‘self defense.” 
cousin was hot-headed, and many quick- 
tempered people have killed others. But 
the thing that bothered me was the 
fact that the 
trial in the courts of the community. 


matter never came to 


My folks were always evasive when- 
ever I tried to discuss the problem 
with them. I was never able to find 
the reason for settling the issue out 


of court. 


The first years of my married life 
were spent in the same part of the 
country. My home was much like the 
one I had known as a child. There 
were Alec and Stella and Johnnie and 
Lillian. They worked in the garden, 
cooked, washed and ironed the clothes, 
and helped me after regular hours 
whenever we had “company.” I laugh- 
ed and talked and teased them, but I 
don’t recall that I took any of them 
seriously, that is, all except Lillian. 

Lillian was different. She went to 
college, and when I started work on 
a bachelor’s degree in a nearby col- 
lege, she was able to help me with 
my studies, especially with problems 
in mathematics. I fond 
of Lillian. She told me a great deal 
about her side of the “race question.” 


grew very 


One day while preparing a meal, she 
remarked that it was impossible for her 
to return unsatisfactory groceries when- 
ever they were sent out by mistake 
from one of the local markets. I was 
amazed. It seemed so unjust that I 
decided to investigate. What I found 
verified Lillian’s statements. 

Lillian told me another story that 
set me to thinking and caused me to 
question some of the things we South- 
erners were doing to the black people 
among us. Lillian and one of her 
girl friends were returning home from 
a movie when they were accosted by a 
couple of white boys. They escaped 
by darting into the home of a Negro 
family they knew. Naturally, I asked 
her why she had not called a_ police 
officer. Imagine my surprise when 
she said it would have been useless 
officers 

I questioned 


because white police only 
“winked” at those things. 


the other Negro girl, and she told me 


the same story. 
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One of the police officers in our 
town was a relative of my uncle’s wife. 
I telephoned him and reported the 
problem. He laughed and told me 
that he would do what he could but 
advised me to take the story with “a 
grain of salt,” because all “nigger gals” 
were likely to be liars or immoral or 
both. I did not believe that Lillian 
was either of these, so I had my hus- 
band or one of the Negro men about 
the place go for her or take her home 
if the hour were late when she finished 
her work. And I thought about the 
problem more than once. 

Then quite suddenly my whole world 
changed. My husband and I went to 
live in his native Denmark. It meant 
the end of the old life in the South. 
It meant change and travel and ad- 
venture ! 

We spent only a week in New York, 
but an incident occurred that impressed 
me. One evening a Negro man sat 
down beside me in the subway car, 
and I grew very indignant. I got up 
very quickly and said something about 
preferring to stand rather than sit by 
a Negro in a public conveyance. My 
husband moved over to where I had 
been sitting and pulled me down be- 
side him, muttering crossly as he did 
soo. “Tt behave like the 


Romans while in Rome, you had bet- 


you can’t 


ter go back South right now.” 

Life in Scandinavia was very dif- 
ferent from that which I had known 
in Texas. There were many adjust- 
ments to make, a new language to 
learn, different ways of thinking to 
We studied, traveled on the 
and visited 
friends and relatives, made new friends, 
and lived in a way I had never known 


adopt. 


Continent in England, 


before. 


I remember only one experience with 
Negroes that impressed me in any way. 
We were walking in a park in Copen- 
hagen one afternoon when we met two 
couples. The men were Negroes, very 
dark, and their companions were blond 
Danish girls. I turned around in 
amazement and remarked aloud: “So 
that is the way they act over here!” 
Evidently the Negro men understood 
my words, for they turned around, 
and deliberately placed their arms 
around their girl friends. 

I was disgusted and told my sister- 
in-law, who accompanied us, what I 
thought of girls like those we had 
passed. But she saw nothing wrong 
about the association and told me that 
in the apartment building next to the 
one in which she lived dwelt a Negro 
and his Danish wife. They were happy, 
she said, and their children were very 
pretty. 

When I reached home, I told my 
about the Negro men 
But she had never 


mother-in-law 
and Danish girls. 
seen a Negro in her life and was not 
particularly excited about the incident 
and only moderately interested. Since 
no one knew enough about the prob- 
lem to discuss it “intelligently” with 
me, I dropped the subject and forgot 
it temporarily. 

The next few years were spent in 
Eastern cities, in college, and in travel- 
ing in the United States and Europe. 
At best, my visits home were hurried 
and infrequent. I was busy and in- 
terested in my work and unaware of 
the differences that were creeping be- 
tween my ways of thinking and those 
of my kinfolks. 

It came to me very suddenly one 
as I sat with the 
of my 


summer afternoon 


family on the back porch 
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father’s home. I had lived in Cali- 
fornia for several years, had studied 
sociology and theories of social work 
and literature in one of the universi- 
ties, and had taught high school for 
a year or two. I was airing some of 
my acquired ideas about racial equality 
but cannot remember the exact words 
that upset my father. He sprang from 
the cot on which he was lying and 


strode away angrily. 


“No daughter of mine can say things 
like those and get away with them,” 
he said as he slammed the garden gate. 
“California has ruined you—Califor- 


nia and sociology!” 


Later my father rejoined the group, 
but the subject was never reopened. 
And I had always considered my father 
a liberal—my father whom the kin- 
folks called a Yankee and a “nigger 
lover.” I recall even now the twinge 
of pain that swept over me_ because 
of my father’s reaction. I had counted 
on his support. Even Gran would not 


accept my ideas. I was alone! 


Then I knew the truth. 
separated me from the family with 


whom I had grown to adulthood. Never 


again would we speak the same lan- 


A wide gulf 


guage—never again would I “belong” 
as I had once “belonged.” 
Even so, it was not possible for me 


to retract my words or change my at- 
titudes. My experiences with Negroes 


as colleagues in colleges, in social wel- 
fare work, in high schools as well as 
information I had gleaned from litera- 
ture had taught me many lessons. For 
these Negro colleagues were intelligent, 
charming, talented, and poised. They 
were like other refined and cultured 
people in other races and nationalities, 
and their literature was rich in beauty 
and depth of understanding. 


I had learned that there are all 
kinds of Negroes. Some had won my 
respect and my confidence; some had 
repelled me; some had kindled noth- 
ing more than indifference. And the 
years that lie between that day and 
today have only accentuated those at- 
titudes. Like other people, Negroes 
have within their racial group all de- 
grees of capacities and aptitudes. Given 
an opportunity to develop these, they 
contribute in accordance with their 
gifts. 


I had also learned some of the basic 
factors that operate within the frame- 
work of human relationships. One of 
these is the role of ignorance in creat- 
ing the hatreds and fears that separate 
men from one another. Another is the 
power of wisdom gained through knowl- 
edge to eliminate these destructive 
forces and to draw men together in an 
association based on mutual love and 
respect. Thus it may be seen that it 
is possible for the white man as well 
as the black to emancipate himself. 

















Negro Women Today and Their Education 


JEANNE L. Nose 


The City College of New York 


The first two words of this article 
taken separately might at first glance 
cause some people to exclaim: “Oh 
no! Not another article on that sub- 


ject!” 


It is true that volumes have been 
written about women. In the Teachers 
College Library, Columbia, the card 
catalogue has one and one-half draw- 
ers full of cards measuring 23 inches 
in thickness that deal with every sub- 
ject that relate to 
womanhood: their nature, their motiva- 
tion, their jobs and the like. On the 
other hand concerning books 
about men measure three-fourths of one 


could possibly 


cards 


inch and have such vague and general 
titles as “Of Mice and Men” and “Man 
the Unknown.” Likewise, there have 
been many volumes written about Ne- 
groes. The titles deal with very much 
the same subject-matter as that per- 
taining to women. They measure about 
16 inches in thickness in the card cata- 
logue. Interestingly, only a few cards 
refer to the subject of white people 
and they mostly deal with a topic con- 
cerning relationships with Negroes. 


The subject is not confined to books, 
nor lacking in current interest. The 
latest bound copy of Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature (March 1955 to 
February 1956) indicates that there 
were approximately 3 pages of articles 





*The content of this article is based upon 
a book by the writer entitled: The Negro 
Woman's College Education. New York: 
oa College Bureau of Publications, 


written about women, 3% inches of one 
page about men, 3% pages on the sub- 
ject of Negroes and not ane single ar- 
ticle concerning white people. The 
topics, therefore, are still currently re- 
searchable and of great interest. 


But, despite the fact that Negro 
women have a close affinity with women 
and Negroes, the reader has had to 
rely on footnotes and postscripts con- 
cerning them. And unfortunately, many 
of the statistical studies, such as the 
Kinsey report, carry the following kind 
of statement of reservation: “There 
were not enough Negro women in the 
sample from which to draw generaliza- 
tions.” To be sure, few books ( a 
negligible dozen or so) and fewer ar- 
have been written on Negro 
women. Among this number still few- 
er have been devoted to the subject 
Certainly 


ticles, 


of Negro college women. 
the findings and generalizations about 
Negroes and women have implications 
for the guidance and education of Ne- 
gro women. But, there is much in their 
own history and present position that 
is both fascinating and unique and very 
much researchable and worthy of study. 
The study reported in this article deals 
with one area of this field of research. 


Negro women college graduates from 
six geographical sections of the coun- 
try who have had an opportunity to 
test out in life the results of their 
education were asked to participate in 
a questionnaire survey. All types of 


colleges were represented. An effort 
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was made to find out what these women 
wanted out of college, what college did 
for them and what college failed to do 
as they now see it in_ retrospect. 
Through the interviewing method, an 
attempt was made to probe into deep- 
er levels of responses. Therefore, ten 
Negro women, most of them nationally 
known leaders, and all of them out- 
standing in their professions, were in- 
terviewed in order to furnish insights 
into the findings of the questionnaire 
study. Finally, effort was made to in- 
terpret and evaluate what was said 
about college education in the light of 
a historic and philosophical review of 
higher education for Negroes and 
women in general and Negro women 
in particular. The study was limited 
to sorority members who now reside 
in large cities and who had been out 
years at the 
time the data were collected. 


of college at least 5 


A Loox at THE Past 


Any current exploration of the edu- 
cation of Negro women must necessar- 
ily be grounded in history. As we 
plan for the future it is well to ask: 
What are the echoes of history that 
resound today in the current attitudes 
Or, 
indeed, perhaps reflected in their edu- 


toward the education of women. 


cation today? 


A backward look at the education of 
women and Negroes is like viewing two 
streams winding down a mountain path. 
At some points they seem to merge, 
and at other times they are miles apart. 
And yet, they are headed in the same 
direction—toward the great body of 
water. The tempestuous journey of all 
groups, while heading toward the great 
body of knowledge—college education 


—has echoed in the education of Ne- 


gro women. 


Furthermore, two distinguishing fea- 
tures have made the Negro woman’s 
situation unique among women. ‘The 
first had to do with the general con- 
ception of the Negro woman’s role and 
sphere. Woody indicates that the 
South white 
woman’s place was in the home, and 
that men appreciated “the nobleness, 


generally believed the 


the purity, the gentleness of woman 
and accorded her the unstinted and 
sincere homage she deserved.” Cer- 
tainly there were white women in the 
lower classes that did not evoke such 
attitudes of concern. But, on the plan- 
tation the contrast was apparent. For 
there the Negro woman was a slave 
and, therefore, not considered delicate 
or worthy of homage. MHer’s was a 
disorganized and unstable life, and the 
role that she often fulfilled as con- 
cubine did not add to her dignity. 

Though her role in the white world 
was undignified and subservient, there 
is a second distinguishing factor. In 
her racial group the social role of 
the Negro woman was equal if not su- 
perior to that of the Negro man. E. 
Franklin Frazier states that: 


Neither economic necessity nor 
tradition has instilled in her the 
spirit of subordination to masculine 
authority. Emancipation only tend- 
ed to confirm in many cases the 
spirit of self-sufficiency which slav- 
ery had taught.° 


There is no evidence to support the 
idea that white women assumed a sim- 


"Thomas Woody, A History of Women’s 
Education in the United States. New York: 
The Science Press. Vol. I, p. 96 

SF. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family 
in the United States. New York: the Dry- 
den Press, 1948, p. 102. 
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ilar role. Indeed, the picture was 


quite the contrary. 


So, by and large, there were these 
distinguishing factors: the degradation 
of Negro womanhood as contrasted to 
the elevation of white womanhood in 
the plantation system, and the de- 
velopment of a Negro matriarchal fam- 
ily system as contrasted to a white 


patriarchal family system. 


Consistent with the idea concerning 
woman's role as being in the home, 
education for white women, prior to 
the Civil War, sought to make them 
agreeable embellishments of society. 
The suffragettes fought to discredit this 
education-for-adornment idea and prove 
that women should be educated like men 
to do similar professional jobs, Though 
one school, Myrtilla Miner’s School in 
Washington, D. C., had been started 
in 1857*,and one woman, Mary Jane 
Patterson, had graduated from Ober- 
lin, neither Myrtilla Miner, nor Miss 
Patterson viewed education as an 
adornment enterprise. Miss Miner stat- 
ed that she trained her students to 
teach, and Mary Jane Patterson taught 
school soon after receiving her degree. 


Emancipation created problems of 
adjustment that demanded trained lead- 
ership of any and all available Negroes 
—men and women. Catapulted into a 
society that placed them at a most dis- 
advantaged economic position, Negro 
women had neither the economic se- 
curity nor the traditional desire to stay 
home. They continued their working 


and laboring role. This time, how- 


‘Carter G. Woodson, Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Son, 1915, p. 268. 

SRobert Fletcher, A History of Oberlin 


College. Oberlin Ohio: Oberlin College, 
Vou I, 


ever, they entered college along with 
Negro men to receive an education 
in order to do the job that had 
to be done. One job was teaching. In- 
terestingly, few founders of colleges 
felt it necessary to build separate col- 
leges for men and women. Most of 
the colleges from the earliest founding 
were coeducational. To be sure, Negro 
women were entering college at a time 
when there was great controversy con- 
cerning the abilities and mental fitness 
of Negroes® and women’. Arguments 
held that both groups were inferior 
mentally and that it was therefore use- 
less to educate them in the higher arts. 
Amidst this controversy many argued 
that colleges for Negroes and women 
were too imitative of the prevailing 
education for white men. This point 
of view held that the peculiar needs 
of women and Negroes should be con- 
sidered in their separate curricula. Some 
of the criticism concerning how various 
groups in the culture should be educat- 
ed was directed at education for Ne- 
gro women. Some critics held that it 
was most necessary that their educa- 
tion be grounded in moralistic and char- 
acter training. Interestingly, none went 
so far as to say “her place is in the 
home.” But this attention to their 
moral education seemed to arise from 
feelings of unresolved guilt concerning 
the sexual status of women during slav- 
ery. The moral education, however, 
was usually religious in nature and was 
enforced through rigid rules and regu- 


*George Oscar Ferguson, The Psychology 
of the Negro. New York: The Science 
Press, 1916, p. 126. 

"Woody, op cit., p. 154. 

8Jack Thorne, “A Plea for Social Justice 
for the Negro Woman.” Occasional Papers 
No. 2, Negro Society of Historial Re- 
search, Yonkers, New York: Lincoln 
Press Association, pp. 2-6, 1912. 
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lations designed to govern the lives of 
women. Other than this, little dif- 
ference has appeared in the education 


of Negro women and men, 


A Loox at THE PRESENT 


Indeed, spurred by the need for 
trained leaders and accompanied, per- 
haps, by the inherited self-sufficiency 
(as described by Frazier) thousands of 
Negro women have availed themselves 
of a college education. Though at first 
more Negro men than women received 
college education; by 1930, four out 
of every ten graduates were women, 
and from 1940 to the present more 
Negro women than Negro men have 
received college degrees. Today 1.6 
per cent of all Negro men in the pop- 
ulation 14 years of age and over have 
completed four-years-or-more of college 
as compared to 2.1 per cent of Negro 
women. In the white group, the figures 
are 6.0 and 4.4 respectively.” 


As one would expect because of their 
working history, a larger proportion 
of Negro women than white women 
is gainfully employed. Negro women, 
however, comprise 58 per cent of all 
Negro professional workers and white 
women comprise about 35 per cent of 


the white professional group.” 


The women in the present study re- 
flect in many ways the general picture 
of Negro women in society. The ma- 


jority of the graduates are in the teach- 





*United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, “Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1952-53,” Circular 
No. 380, December 1953, p. 7. 

*United States Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1952. “Handbook of Facts 
- * ae Workers,” Bulletin No. 242, pp. 

et er 


ing profession, which has _ traditional- 
ly been the main occupation for Ne- 
groes and women. It should be stated, 
however, that among the youngest grad- 
uates, over 60 per cent are engaged 
in occupations other than teaching. 
Optimistically this reflects the expand- 
ing opportunities for Negroes. 


The majority of the graduates are 
married. Slightly over 40 per cent 
of the women are childless, and 38 per 
cent have only one child. Havemann 
and West” in a study of college women 
also found a low incidence of childbear- 
ing among college women in general. 
A fact to keep in mind, however, is that 
only 6 per cent of the women in this 
sample are housewives. The rest are 
gainfully employed, this accounting in 
some way for small families. 

More than 73 per cent of the grad- 
uates have studied beyond the baccal- 
aureate degree. Approximately 48 per 
cent of the graduates have earned M.A. 
degrees. In the majority of cases their 
husbands have not had as much edu- 
cation as they, nor are they employed 
in as many “middle class” jobs. 


The majority of the women are 
graduates of Negro coeducational col- 
leges, with the next largest number 
having graduated from white coeduca- 
tional colleges. The number of grad- 
uates of women’s colleges, Negro and 
white, was small. 


The graduates were asked to react 
to certain issues and concerns in the 
education of women. Among them was 
the issue concerning the desirability of 
a curriculum for women different from 


“Ernest Havemann, and Patricia West, 
They went to College. New York: Har- 
court Brace and Co., 1952, p. 87. 
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that of men, as advocated by some 
educators. The overwhelming majority 
of the graduates expressed the feeling 
that college education for women should 
not differ at all from the ideal educa- 
tion for men. Those who indicated 
that it should be different expressed the 
feeling that education should prepare 
women for both a career and marriage. 


When other college women in society 
have been asked to indicate values they 
believe to be most important in a 
college education, they have invariably 
chosen a cultural, liberal arts value as 
most important. They have deempha- 
sized the vocational aspects of educa- 
tion.” The majority of the graduates 
of this study chose the following items 
as those important for college to give 
a Negro woman: (1) training for a 
particular occupation and profession, 
(2) the desire—and the ability—to be 
a more useful citizen, and (3) prepara- 
tion for marriage and family life. They 
chose the following as least important: 
(1) a better chance to get ahead in 
the world, (2) development of good 
moral character, and (3) education for 


2 


international cooperation and _ partici- 
pation. 


There is some difference between 
graduates of Negro and white colleges 
as to the choice of what is important 
and unimportant to get out of college. 
The graduates of white colleges are 
less utilitarian and more liberal-arts 
minded than are graduates of Negro 
colleges. They included, for example, 





See: American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. “AAUW Members Look 
At College Education.” An Interim Re- 
port, Washington: The Association, 1944. 
Also: Robert Shostech, “Five thousand 
College Women Report.” Washington: 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 


1953. 


one of the three most important values 
to get out of college: “A sharper, bet- 
ter trained mind for dealing with all 
sorts of problems.” This was rated 
considerably lower by women grad- 
uates of Negro colleges. 


With the exception of preparation 
for marriage and family life the grad- 
uates indicated that college had made 
an appreciable contribution to prepara- 
tion for a vocation, and citizenship edu- 
cation. Over 50 per cent of the grad- 
uates of all types of colleges indicated 
that college gave too little attention to 
preparation for marriage and family 
life. 


A Loox at THE FuTuURE 


There is a relationship between what 
graduates feel important to get out 
of college and what college empha- 
sizes. When we consider what the 
women in this study wanted and what 
they received we might conclude: “They 
got mostly what they wanted.” Yet, 
the graduates rejected important values 
while at the same time indicating that 
their colleges had given these values 
too little attention. This is certainly 
true in the area of “education for in- 
ternational understanding and coopera- 
tion.” This was chosen as one of the 
least important values to get out of 
college and over 52 per cent of them 
felt their colleges had had no par- 
ticular effect or a negative effect on 
their education in this area. 


Conversely, there is knowledge dis- 
played by these graduates concerning 
the probable life roles Negro women 
generally lead beyond college, and a 
desire to be educated to fulfill them. 
On the other hand, the knowledge that 
most Negro college women will enter 
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occupations may have prompted those 
who graduate from white colleges to 
recognize that their colleges did not 
attention to preparing 


give enough 


them for a job. 


It would seem, then, that colleges 
might consider (1) the probable life 
roles of their students and (2) the 


needs of their students. 


What will be the probable social 
and psychological life roles of Negro 
college graduates? Certainly the ma- 
jority of these women will work. White 
college women may or may not plan to 
work, but tend to pursue a college edu- 
cation as a kind of preparation that 
they might fall back on in case of an 
emergency.” This is somewhat unreal 
for Negro women. The economic status 
of the Negro is such that fathers can- 
not afford to 


“waste a college education” and if mar- 


have their daughters 


ried, the majority of their husbands 
cannot status 
without the combined paychecks of hus- 
band One finding of this 


study is that an overwhelming majority 


maintain middle class 
and wife. 


of Negro women contribute toward the 
financial responsibility of their family. 


If it is possible to generalize from 
this study, we can say that a college 
education will not seriously hinder a 
Negro woman from marrying. It may 
mean that she will marry someone with 
less education than she, since there are 
fewer college educated Negro men. But 
most of them will plan to marry and 
have children. There have been those 
who have disliked the fact that the 





Jane B. Berry, “Life Plans of Fresh- 
men and Sophomore College Women.” Un- 
published Doctor of Education Project. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, p. 84. 


Negro woman is unable to stay at home 
and take care of her children. And, 
some have said that a man’s pride is 
hurt because his wife works and dis- 
plays independence. It has yet to be 
established that children of stay-at- 
secure than 
It is 
the quality of the contacts with chil- 


home mothers are less 


children of working mothers. 


dren, not the quantity that usually 
counts in the long run. Furthermore, 
the cause of the Negro male’s hurt 
pride, if this is the case, is complex 


To be 


sure, hurt pride will not vanish by the 


and psychological in nature. 


woman surrendering her independence 
This must be 
dealt with as a psychological prob- 
lem of the marriage partner who feels 


—her right to work. 


the threat. 


Interestingly, preparation for mar- 
riage and family life seemed to be the 
area in most need of attention in col- 
leges. Perhaps this grows out of the 


and ambiguity concerning 


As long as 


vagueness 
women’s roles in general. 
teachers and counselors are confused 
about “why women work” and offer 
complex excuses for women who utilize 
their abilities and capacities outside 
the home; or guide them into jobs, like 
teaching, that seem to offer the best 
time for combining homework and an 
occupation, there will still be expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction from graduates. 
Colleges must educate and guide men 
and women toward a concept of equal- 
ity in marriage. One psychiatrist states: 
We must recognize the right of 
women as well as men to become 
friends on a basis of equality as per- 
sons and reorganize our social con- 
ditions to make this possible. We 


must grant them the right to work 
with men toward mutual ends, put 
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marriage on the basis of equality, 
with each partner contributing to 
the full extent of his or her po- 
tentiality in whatever area these po- 
tentialities lie—social, financial, in- 
tellectual, etc.“ 

Another probable role expectation of 
Negro women is that they will be called 
upon to give leadership and support in 
The ten 
leaders who were interviewed had had 


These 


leaders expressed appreciation for the 


citizenship responsibilities. 
much experience in this area. 


fact that Negro women chose citizen- 
ship education as an important value 
though they believed the choice limited 
to domestic issues, and unrelated to in- 
ternational citizenship. As a matter of 
fact the graduates of the study indi- 
cated that education for international 
cooperation was least important for 
college to provide. Surely, colleges 
should be encouraged to create the 
kinds of experiences that expand the 
student’s interest beyond the problems 
that have been traditionally faced by 
Negroes in a white society to include 
education for international understand- 
ing and cooperation. 


It was stated that education should 
also meet the psychological needs of 
students as well as prepare them for 
their probable life roles. These needs 
are not always apparent in expressions 
of what is important to get out of col- 
lege. For example, training for the 
practicalities of life took precedence 
over the aspects of education that re- 
late closely to the personal develop- 
The ultimate test of 


any education, nevertheless, is its effec- 


ment of women. 





*Joan Harte, “Modern Attitudes Toward 
Women.” (Lecture, ACAAP, Auxiliary 
Council to the Associates for the Develop- 
ment of Psychoanalysis, West 98th Street, 
New York, 1953. 


tiveness in developing a person’s ca- 
pacity to know herself, accept her- 
The 
overall picture of the graduates’ choice 


self, and realize self fulfillment. 


of important values in education indi- 
cates that they did not place much 
importance in this concept of educa- 
tion. The question is raised: Does the 
hard earthy need of holding a job and 
contributing to the family budget sub- 
jugate learning for full creative ex- 
Maybe 
the concept of self-fulfillment seems a 


pression to a lesser sphere? 


luxury to those who are facing many 
Yet it 
appears that the more doggedly they 


practicalities in their lives. 


see themselves as breadwinners rather 
than women who have a right to de- 
velop their personal interests and abil- 
ities, the more apparent is the need to 
encourage them to develop themselves 
as persons. 


As the college—white or Negro, co- 
educational or women’s—draws upon 
the experiences and opinions from for- 
mer students such as the graduates in 
this study, it must seek to push to- 
ward a common denominator that cuts 
deep into the heart of college educa- 
tion—deeper than the mere addition of 
courses to the curriculum. Such a col- 
lege might strive to understand the 
human needs that underlie job adjust- 
ment, family relationships and citizen 
participation. Prominent among these 
needs, it would seem, are the attitudes 
A col- 
lege should seek ways of cultivating the 


concerned with self-acceptance. 


seeds of self-reliance, self-expression 
and of human warmth and understand- 
ing. 
tion should, above all else, help a per- 
son to know herself, accept herself and 
reach self fulfillment. 


In other words, college educa- 
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“The ratio of the Negro to the 
white population is not a final deter- 
minant of racial attitudes, but it is per- 
haps the most powerful single influ- 
ence.” Harry Ashmore, executive edi- 
tor of the Arkansas Gazette, made this 
statement in his book, The Negro and 
the Schools, the publication of which 
was announced by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education in a dra- 
matic coincidence on May 16, 1954, 
the day before the Supreme Court de- 
cision declaring segregation in the pub- 
lic schools unconstitutional. That ra- 
cial attitudes as reflected by variations 
in compliance with the Supreme Court 
decision are related to the population 
ratios of Negroes to whites is a prop- 
esition which this paper attempts to 
examine further. While the marshall- 
ing of data in the investigation of such 
a proposition runs the risk of elaborat- 
ing on the apparent, the portrayal of 
patterns in the desegregation picture 
furnishes much interesting and reveal- 
ing data and is of particular signifi- 
cance to those interested in public pol- 
icy. This paper will analyze popula- 
tion ratios, the stringency of laws in 
the South aimed at circumventing the 
Supreme Court decision, the vote in 


*A revision of a paper read before the 
meeting of the Southwestern Social Science 
Association, Sociology Section, San An- 
tonio, March 30, 1956. 

*Harry Ashmore, The Negro and the 
Schools, Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954, p. 128. 
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Virginia on a referendum to provide 
tuition grants for private schooling, 
and finally a summary of the state and 
district picture of desegregation as re- 
lated to population ratios. Much of 
the information given here was obtain- 
ed from that valuable monthly, South- 
ern School News, published in Nash- 
ville by the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service. Incidentally, sociolo- 
gists need to realize that as desegrega- 
tion proceeds it will be more difficult 
to obtain breakdowns of school data 
by race. 


The extent of desegregation and the 
problems in such a process need to be 
viewed against the backdrop of the 
per cent Negro in the seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia which 
had public school segregation by stat- 
ute at the time of the Supreme Court 
decision. The per cent Negro as given 
in the U. S. Census of 1950 was as 
follows: Alabama 32, Arkansas 22, Del- 
aware 14, District of Columbia 35, 
Florida 22, Georgia 31, Kentucky 7, 
Louisiana 33, Maryland 17, Mississippi 
45, Missouri 8, North Carolina 26, 
Oklahoma 7, South Carolina 39, Tenn- 
essee 16, Texas 13, Virginia 22, West 
Virginia 6. 

There is a great expanse of area from 
Texas to the Appalachians and to some 
extent into the Piedmont of Eastern 
United States in which there are many 
counties with sparse Negro populations. 
Counties with five per cent or less of 
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their populations Negro’ as of 1950, 
are to be found in Alabama 7-67 (the 
first figure is the number of such coun- 
ties, the second figure is the total num- 
ber of counties in the state), Arkansas 
27-75, Florida 1-67, Georgia 13-159, 
Kentucky 61-120, Mississippi 2-82, 
North Carolina 13-100, Oklahoma 20- 
60, Tennessee 47-95, Texas 123-254, 
and Virginia 20-100. 
only one parish below 10 per cent Ne- 
gro, Cameron, with only 9 per cent 


Louisiana had 


Negro. The lowest percentage Negro 
in any county in South Carolina was 
Anderson, it had 21 per cent Negro 
in 1950. ‘There are many counties in 
that sub-continent of Texas with only 
a fraction of their populations Negro. 
Two counties in the upland country 
of Mississippi, Itawamba and Ticho- 
mingo, had only 5 per cent Negro in 
1950. There are some states in which 
there are counties without any Negroes: 
Arkansas 6, Georgia 2, Kentucky 5, 
Oklahoma 5, Tennessee 3, Texas 5, and 


Virginia 1. 


The population patterns of the 
South reflect and are part of the sub- 
regional patterns; there is not one South 
but many Souths differing in historical 
background, political, and racial atti- 
tudes as compliance with the Supreme 
In the hill 
country which makes up a significant 


Court decision indicates. 


part of the South the plantation pat- 
tern of the Old South did not take 
hold and as a consequence Negroes 
were present only in sparse numbers. 
Of the states mentioned, it is mainly 


*Compiled from data in Harry Ashmore, 
op. cit., pp. 173-204. Original data from 
U. S. Census of 1950. The data are classi- 
fied under nonwhite but this essentially 
means Negro since 98.8% of the nonwhite 
in the South were Negro in 1950. 


in the counties with sparsity of Ne- 
groes in which there has been any 
degree of compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision so far in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kentucky, and Arkansas. 

Per pupil expenditures for educa- 
tion of Negroes in areas of low pro- 
portion and numbers of Negroes, par- 
ticularly for high schools, are frequent- 
ly higher than whites.” Even with high 
pupil costs separate schools are not 
equal schools, for the small number of 
Negroes in many areas do not permit 
adequate schools, particularly on the 
secondary level. An important item 
in costs is transportation where one 
Negro school serves Negro pupils in 
a large area. 

One of the reasons why Fayetteville, 
Arkansas integrated was because of the 
high costs of providing high school 
education for Negroes. With only a 
small number of Negro high-school stu- 
dents the local school district former- 
ly followed the practice of paying for 
transportation, board, and room to send 
its Negro high school students to other 
communities large enough to maintain 
high schools for Negroes. For sev- 
eral years from 8 to 12 Negro high 
school students were sent to Ft. Smith, 
a city of 50,000, or to Hot Springs, a 
city of 30,000. Ft. Smith is 50 miles 
away and Hot Springs is 200 miles 
from Fayetteville. In 1953 this cost 
the school district $5000 for nine stu- 
dents, seven to Ft. Smith and two to 
Hot Springs. In September, 1954 Fay- 
etteville successfully integrated ‘“‘with- 
out incident”, 6 Negro high school stu- 
dents in a student body of 500. In 
the Fall of 1956 about 20 Negro stu- 


8R. G. Menefee, New South, October, 
1954, p. 5. 
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dents were attending the high school 
with a total enrollment of about 525, 
and 17 were in the eighth and ninth 
grades in the junior high school with 
a student body of about 750. Fayette- 
ville integrated its high school in the 
fall of 1954, the ninth grade in the 
junior high in 1955, the eighth grade 
in 1956, and it is expected that the 
seventh grade will be integrated in 
1957. Fayetteville continues to have 
a Negro elementary school, a seven- 
grade school in 1956, with 69 pupils 
taught by two Negro teachers. 

Fayetteville was the first Southern 
city to announce a policy of integra- 
tion. This decision was made by the 
school board on May 22 following the 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954. In the spring and fall of 1954 the 
school board members and the super- 
intendent received about 100 letters on 
their decision, the proportion of opinion 
was about seven approving to one dis- 
approving. 

The relation of population ratios to 
current expenditures in average daily 
attendance in Arkansas counties for 
1953-54 shows that in nearly all in- 
stances the counties with sparse Ne- 
gro populations spent higher per-pu- 
pil amounts for Negroes than whites. 
Conversely, the higher the percentage 
of Negroes, the smaller are the per- 
pupil amounts spent for Negroes. Gen- 
erally, the higher the proportion of 
Negroes, the greater the differential 
In Arkan- 
sas, desegregation has taken place in 
Charleston in Franklin County, Hoxie 


in per-pupil expenditures. 


in Lawrence County, Fayetteville and 
Lincoln in Washington County, and 
Bentonville in Benton County. In every 


instance only a small number of Ne- 


groes were affected and the current 


per-pupil expenditures for Negroes 
were higher than for whites in 1953- 
54, before desegregation. In Benton- 
ville and Lincoln only one Negro is 


attending in each school district. 


Various states of the South have 
passed measures designed to circum- 
vent the Supreme Court decision.“ The 
stringency of these laws varies with the 
proportion of Negroes, the most string- 
ent being in the states of the Deep 
South with the largest proportions Ne- 
gro. Mississippi, Georgia, and South 
Carolina have passed laws to do away 
with their public schools when there 
is a substantive threat of desegrega- 
tion. Alabama has a placement law. 
Until a federal court declared it in- 
valid in February, 1956, Louisiana had 
a “police power” law to preserve seg- 
regation which was adopted as a con- 
stitutional amendment after the first 
Supreme Court decision. Florida has 
a pupil assignment law. Other actions 
of protest are in the resolutions of 
interposition now in effect in Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
and Virginia. Virginia has also made 
constitutional modifications to provide 
tax funds for private schooling and a 
recent special session of the legislature 
enacted measures designed to strength- 
en the state’s attempts to circumvent 
the Supreme Court decision. North 
Carolina passed an act to delay or pre- 
vent desegregation through a local en- 
rollment and assignment law. 


In Arkansas, three measures were 
voted on and passed in the November, 


*See Southern School News, February, 
1956, and subsequent issues for summaries 
of such laws; also New York Times, Re- 
port on the South, March 13, 1956. 
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an initiated act for a 





1956 election 
pupil assignment law, a resolution for 
interposition and for an amendment 
to the federal constitution to super- 
sede the Supreme Court decision, and 
an amendment to the Arkansas con- 
stitution calling for interposition and 
“nullification”. The first two were sup- 
ported by Governor Orval Faubus and 
the last one was sponsored by Jim 
Johnson, leader of the White Citizens 
Council and a former state senator who 
was an unsuccessful candidate for gov- 
ernor in the summer of 1956 in an elec- 
tion won by the incumbent, Governor 
Faubus. The vote against these three 
measures was as follows: on the pu- 
pil assignment Jaw 32 per cent and the 
majority against in 6 counties; on the 
resolution for interposition, 38 per cent 
against and the majority against in 14 
counties; and on the constitutional 
amendment for interposition and “nulli- 
fication”, 43 per cent against and the 
majority against in 26 counties.” In 
a public opinion poll taken in the latter 
part of 1955 it was reported that 85 
per cent of the people of the state 
favored segregation. The results of 
the November, 1956 vote do not bear 
this out at all. The strongest vote 
against was for the interposition and 
“nullification” amendment to the state 
constitution, the “strongest’’ measure 
for segregation. 


The Texas Supreme Court has de- 
clared the state segregation laws un- 
constitutional. The Governor of Tenne- 
ssee has resisted moves to circumvent 
the decision by legal maneuvers. Del- 
aware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, all with 


°Newsletter, Arkansas Council on Human 
Relations, November, 1956. 


segregation laws previous to the Su- 
preme Court decision and with low 
ratios of Negroes, have official policies 
established at some upper level of gov- 
ernment calling for integration of 
schools. ‘These states too have gone 
further than any others in the de- 
segregation of their schools. 

Data on Virginia afford some insight 
into racial attitudes as reflected by a 
vote of the people in that state’. A 
referendum was held on January 9, 
1956 for a constitutional convention to 
amend the constitution to permit the 
use of public funds for tuition grants 
to children attending private schools. 
This was approved by a vote of 2 to 1, 
and a constitutional change was effect- 
ed on March 6. Some people, it is 
said, voted for the amendment believ- 
ing that it permitted some integration. 
The General Assembly meanwhile ap- 
proved an interposition resolution re- 
ferring to the Supreme Court decisions 
as “illegal encroachment’. It was in 
Virginia that the movement for “inter- 


position” was initiated. 


There are 130 counties and inde- 
pendent cities in Virginia. In Table I 
is given the per cent Negro in the 
school population in a five-fold classi- 
fication, (each class having 26 cities 
and counties) and the per cent vote 
on the constitutional change in each 
quintile or class. The referendum per 
cent vote for the amendment varies 
from 56.4 per cent in the quintile with 
6 to 16 per cent Negro in the school 


population to 78.8 per cent in the 

*For a more detailed analysis of the Vir- 
ginia vote as relates to population and other 
factors including educational level attained 
by the adult population and the income per 
family, see William F. Ogburn and Charles 
M. Crigg. “The Virginia Vote on Segrega- 
tion, Social Forces, May, 1956, pp. 301-08. 
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last quintile with 50 to 77 per cent 
Generally the highest affirma- 
in the counties and 


Negro. 


tive votes are 


cities with the highest per cent of 


present mainly in areas with sparse 
Negro population. 

The ratio of the Negro population 
is related to resistance moves in de- 


Megroes. uty one of the _ con- vices and laws to circumvent the de- 
ae districts, ie: Gee district cision. The population ratio is also 
in the area near Washington, D. C. cated to organized opposition in 


voted against the change. A report 
in Southern School News for February, 
1956 said that the Negro vote apparent- 
ly was light in many Southside Vir- 
ginia counties which are densely pop- 
ulated by Negroes. Though there is 
some doubt if the poll tax is really 
a bar to voting, it may be so in Vir- 
ginia which has a three year cumula- 


tive tax. 


The ratio of Negro population to 
white population—the percentage that 
the Negro population is of the total 
population—is the principal factor as- 
sociated with desegregation. General- 
ly speaking, it is in the areas where 
the ratio is low in which desegregation 
has taken place or is in process; where 
the ratio is high, segregation continues. 
In many instances in states which have 
desegregated schools, principally the 
border states, such desegregation is 


White Citizens Councils and other or- 
ganizations, large and small, now at 
least 46 in number, which have the 
specific purpose of opposing the Su- 
preme Court decisions and influencing 
public opinion. In many instances, but 
not in all, the “power structure” of 
states is heavily involved in such move- 
ments. 

The New York Times in its Report 
on the South for March 13, 1956 sum- 
marized the situation as follows: “The 
ratio of Negro population is a prime 
factor in explaining desegregation suc- 
cesses in Kentucky, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Oklahoma, and Missouri. It 
helps explain partial desegregation in 
Delaware, Arkansas, and Texas; time- 
buying tactics in Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida, and 
the varying degrees of resistance in 
Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 


TABLE I 


PERCENT OF 


NEGRO IN SCHOOL POPULATION 


IN COUNTIES AND 


CITIES IN VIRGINIA AND PERCENT OF VOTE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGE TO PERMIT TUITION GRANTS TO PUPILS IN PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS* 





Counties and 





Cities** Percent of Negro in Vote on Constitutional Change 

(Quintile) School Population Percent for Percent against 
First 0- 62.1% 37.9% 
Second 6-16 56.4% 43.6% 
Third 18-30 70.8% 29.2% 
Fourth 31-47 71.5% 28.5% 
Fifth 50-77 78.8% 21.2% 





*Data from Southern School News, February, 1956, p. 14. Vote held on January 
9, 1956, state total 300,243 for and 143,636 against, complete for 1746 of Virginia’s 
1861 precincts. 

**26 counties and cities in each quintile. 
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Alabama, and Virginia. The District 
of Columbia is the most conspicuous 


exception to the rule’. 


The above New York Times state- 
ment is affirmed in a survey of the 17 
state areas and the District of Colum- 
bia made by Southern School News and 
reported in its issue of March, 1956. 
The survey showed that about 256,000 
Negro public school students were in 
“integrated situations’ or about 9 per 
cent of the total Negro enrollment. It 
is important to note what the term 
“integrated situation” means. It simp- 
ly means that “the Negroes either (1) 
attend formerly all-white schools; (2) 
or are attending formerly all-Negro 
schools which whites have entered, or 
are (3) eligible to attend mixed schools 
in officially desegregated districts but 
have not elected to do so for one rea- 
son or another.’. Official desegregation 
does not necessarily mean mixed class- 
es, since in a number of cases Negroes 
have not elected to attend all-white 
schools, or remain segregated because 
of housing and districting situations. 


Southern School News in October, 
1956, reported that 319,184 were in 
“integrated situations” in the fall of 
1956 which represented about 12 per 
cent of the total Negro enrollment. 
This was a gain of 25 per cent over 
1955. The state by state picture is 
given in Table II. The pattern of 
desegregation for 1956 was essentially 
the same as that of 1955 in that de- 
segregation was overwhelmingly in the 
border states, states with relatively 
small proportions Negro. The increases 
in all these states of 1956 over 1955 
of Negroes in “integrated situations” 


_ "Release of Southern Education Report- 
ing Service, March, 1956. 


were significant. Texas was one state 
which was not a border state and 
which had an increase of Negroes in 
the above category from 10,503 in 1955 
to 25,000 in 1956 and from 73 to 103 
desegregated districts. The total num- 
ber of desegregated districts had in- 
creased from 442 in 1955 to 650 in 
1956. It was only in the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, and Maryland, 
where the percentages Negro of the 
total enrollment were 67, 21, and 17 
respectively, do we have areas in which 
there were “integrated situations” and 
substantial proportions Negro. Fur- 
thermore, the District of Columbia has 
unique factors and Maryland and Del- 
aware are border states. 


This paper has emphasized the fa- 
miliar point that compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision is related to 
the ratio the Negro population is to 
the white population and that the de- 
gree of compliance reflects racial atti- 
tudes. It has been shown that there is a 
great expanse in the South from Texas 
to Virginia in which there is a signifi- 
cant number of counties of sparse Ne- 
gro populations, areas in which the 
per-pupil costs of educating Negroes 
is often higher than whites, in schools 
which are too small to be even approxi- 
mately equal to the white schools. It 
has further been shown that the ex- 
istence of legal devices and the string- 
ency of laws aimed at circumventing 
the Supreme Court decision is related to 
Negro population ratios. Furthermore, 
the analysis of the vote for constitu- 
tional change in Virginia to permit tui- 
tion grants for private schooling show- 
ed that the vote was related to the 
population ratio. Lastly, in a sum- 
mary of the present status of integra- 
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tion it was shown that integration is 
practiced or in process mostly in the 
border states and here mostly in areas 
of small Negro populations. 

What are the implications of this 
report for public policy in a nation 
dedicated to the dictum that we are a 
government of laws and not of men? 
Here the writer switches his role from 
that of social scientist to that of citi- 
zen. There is a time table on inte- 
gration. It has started principally 
where the Negro population is low, 
and even here it has only started. If 
the border states are excluded then 
the extent of public school desegrega- 
tion so far in the South is strikingly 
small with integrated public schools 
found only in Texas, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, and Kentucky. In these states it 
is found mainly in areas of sparse Ne- 


gro populations with dramatic excep- 
tions as, for example, Louisville. Low 
population ratios are found not only 
in the border states but to a significant 
extent in a wide expanse of the South 
and embraces many counties. Like 
many other places in the South, many 
school districts in these areas with 
sparse Negro populations are weighed 
down with insufficient tax revenues and 
mounting school costs. Economic com- 
pulsion may accelerate compliance. 
Successful integration in these many 
school districts in the fringe areas of a 
large part of the South may accelerate 
the gradualism to integration in com- 
munities with more substantial Negro 
minorities. It is said that the weak- 
ness of the “moderates” is their lack 
of a program. Here is a program 
grounded on economics and experience. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Racial Ferment in Africa* 


Barbara Ward in the New York 
Times Magazine of November 11, 1956, 
put into sharp focus “Race Relations 
as a World Issue.” She summarized 
a speech in the British House of Com- 
mons in which James Griffiths, deputy 
leader of the Labor party warned that, 
as a result of the Anglo-French “in- 
tervention” in Egypt, the British 
“would be pictured as white imperial- 
ists wantonly attacking a small col- 
ored people.” She stated further that 
“Colonel Nasser accompanied — the 
mounting Suez crisis with ever more 
violent broadcasts to all his Arab and 
African neighbors—as far to the South 
as Mombasa or Dar es Salaam—urg- 
ing them to throw out the white man.” 
I would recommend Nassar’s Egypt’s 
Liberation to those who doubt that 
color (as well as oil and military stra- 
tegy) and Nasser’s determination to 
play a leading role in aiding Africa 
south of the Sahara to throw out the 
white man constitute major issues in 
the Suez Crisis. 


In this same month of November, 
1956, the South African Supreme Court 
upheld the Union’s new electoral laws 





requiring separate voting lists for 
“white,” ‘native’ and “coloured” vot- 
ers. The ruling, from the legal point 
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stitution of 1908 which “entrenched” 
the franchise of the Cape “coloured” 
in a clause which provided that it 
could be altered only by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of the South 
African Parliament sitting together. 
To ensure such a majority the member- 
ship of the Senate was enlarged so as 
to double the number of Nationalist 
seats. The Washington Post and 
Times-Herald in an editorial, Novem- 
ber 16, 1956, conceded that the decision 
was legally valid. “But,” the editor- 
ial continued, “where constitutional 
guarantees can be overridden at will 
by artificially created parliamentary ma- 
jorities—which in this case cannot even 
pretend to represent popular majori- 
ties, since the nonwhite population of 
South Africa outnumbers the white by 
approximately 4 to 1—the whole no- 
tion of constitutional government be- 
comes meaningless.” 


Thus, at both the northern and south- 
ern ends of Africa race relations are 
becoming more exacerbated. The books 
reviewed in this article reveal that the 
ferment prevaded practically the en- 
tire continent before the Suez crisis 
and the decision of the South African 
Supreme Court. The diverse back- 
grounds of the authors make the com- 
posite tableaux particularly fascinat- 
ing—and frightening. Debenham, a 
geologist and geographer, is a Life 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
Sir Harold MacMichael has served as 
Civil Secretary and Governor-general 





of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Gov- 
of Tanganyika. Father Dempsey 

a Mill Hill missionary who has 

wie a number of tours of the Sudan, 
Ken} Uganda and the Belgian Con- 
vo. Wells has lived over thirty years 
in Southern Africa where he edited 
several newspapers. Cloete, a South 


African of Boer descent, is the author 
of several novels and non-fiction books 
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about Africa. Gunther, who has writ- 
ten Inside U. S. A., Inside Latin Amer- 
ica, Inside Europe, Inside Asia and 
Behind the Curtain, gives the most com- 
prehensive coverage and, in many in- 
stances, the most apperceptive obser- 
vations. All the books reviewed in this 
article except The Sudan and Inside 
Africa are illustrated. Nyasaland, The 
Sudan and Inside Africa have especial- 
ly valuable maps. 


Professor Debenham is much more 
optimistic about “partnership” in Cen- 
tral Africa than are some other writ- 
ers, notably Gunther. According to 
Debenham, “Partnership with the jun- 
ior partner rising very slowly in status 
has been at work for fifty years, and 
the rise is now taking a quicker tempo” 
(p. 101). He seriously states: “We 
need not call the African lazy, since 
there is little obligation to work hard, 
but we must certainly call him lucky” 
(p. 104). He opposes a rigid policy 
of restricting freehold land for Euro- 
peans. His over-all view blandly dis- 
regards the discontent among the Afri- 
cans in Nyasaland: “If only Nyasa- 
land people are left to themselves and 
not incited from elsewhere there should 
be contentment under the new regime 
very soon, a return in fact to the 
situation of a few years ago when there 
was complete amity as a whole be- 
tween black and white, and there were 
all the essentials for a real partner- 
ship satisfactory to both colours” (p. 
224), 


Sir Harold MacMichael’s The Su- 
dan was published a few months be- 
fore this political entity proclaimed 
its independence at the beginning of 
1956. While the historical background 
is valuable, most readers will probab- 
ly be particularly interested in the 
chapters on “Administrative Policy and 
System” and “Social Services” and 
Part III on ‘“‘Polities.”” One of the 
crucial questions for newly independ- 
ent states in Africa and elsewhere is 
the number of trained civil servants. 
At the end of 1951, of the 9,625 classi- 
fied posts in the Sudan Civil Service as 


a whole, 8,412 were filled by Sudanese, 
993 by British, 202 by Egyptians and 
eighteen by other nationalities. Public 
education has on the whole steadily in- 
creased, especially in Northern Sudan, 
since the founding of Gordon College 
at Khartoum as a primary and tech- 
nical school in 1902. By the begin- 
ning of the school year, 1951, it had 
become the University College of Khar- 
toum with about 400 students. London 
degree courses were offered in liberal 
arts, agriculture, engineering, law and 
science. ‘The diploma in medicine was 
given recognition for certain purposes 
by the Royal College of Physicians and 
the Royal College of Surgeons. The 
governing body of the University Col- 
lege consisted of twenty-seven mem- 
bers, of whom twelve were Sudanese. 
Some 65,000 students, of whom 3,000 
were girls, attended elementary, inter- 
mediate and secondary schools in 
Northern Sudan but only about 1,000 
in government-managed and 9,500 in 
mission schools in Southern Sudan. 
MacMichael is dubious, however, 
whether the type of education provid- 
ed would prove adequate to enable 
the Sudanese to manage their own af- 
fairs. 


Father Dempsey’s Mission on the 
Nile deals especially with the daily 
life of the Shilluk people in the South- 
ern Sudan. The chapters on “Justice,” 
“Religion,” “Births, Marriages and 
Deaths,” “Famine and Food,’ and 
“Labour Troubles in the Sudan” are 
particularly informative. 


Wells’ book is largely a guide book. 
Interspersed are some valuable com- 
ments. Sir Anthony Eden announced 
in 1955 that Britain and her allies 
were guaranteed the use of the base 
at Simon’s Town in time of war “even 
if South Africa remained neutral” (p. 
22). Hottentots knew of the curative 
value of the mineral springs at Cale- 
don long before the first white settlers 
arrived. Former Prime Minister Mal- 
an frankly justified apartheid on the 
ground of the whites’ “ ‘aversion to 
(p. 87). The Cape 


miscegenation’ ” 
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Argus retorted that Malan ignored the 
“industrial revolution in South Africa 
and the resultant growth of an enorm- 
ous proletariat. . . . The fate and fu- 
ture of the two million urbanized Afri- 
cans is not a problem that can be 
shelved for the next fifty years’” (p. 
90). Like Debenham he is optimistic 
about “partnership” in the Central 
African Federation. There are only 
brief references to the city slums. The 
new location at Meadowlands affords 
living conditions far superior to those 
in Sophiatown. He raises the disturb- 
ing question of how well even the most 
liberal-minded white South Africans 
know the Africans whom they call 
“boys” even when they are near four- 
score and ten. 


Stuart Cloete, who covered a large 
part of Africa, very probably infuriates 
practically every reader. He describes 
the “tragic mulatto” and the horrible 
conditions in the South African mines. 
He found many Africans “very happy 
and prosperous” and “fat” (pp. 31, 
35, 55); there is nothing an African 
“likes better than to wait” (p. 48). 
He found very little color bar in the 
Belgian Congo where the government 
“is concerned with progress, not with 
politics. The troubles and the politics 
will arrive simultaneously” (p. 50). In 
his judgment, steps toward selfgovern- 
ment are moving too rapidly. He had 
never met an African “who could set 
up a straight line” (p. 80). The Afri- 
can’s best investment was in a wife 
or wives. There were all too few men 
and even fewer women in Africa like 
Dr. Adenyji Jones and his wife in 
Nigeria who dispel the idea of the 
inferiority of Africans. In my judg- 
ment, this is one of the strongest in- 
dictments of the “benefits” stemming 
from imperialism. On the other hand 
Cloete insists that neither the white 
race nor the black race is superior; 
“they are only different” (p. 267). 
African “gentlemen” would make a 
better impression on foreigners if they 
stopped “urinating opposite the Kings- 
way Stores” in Lagos (p. 142). Slav- 
ery and ritualistic murders existed in 


The African 
had no knowledge of cause and effect. 
If the white man left Africa “it would 
not be long before the blacks were 
‘chopping’ each other” (p. 153). Al- 
though black men exploited black men 


several parts of Africa. 


in Liberia and although Firestone 
was the “master” of Liberia, Presi- 
dent Tubman “has really put Liberia 
on its feet” (p. 219). I had a much 
more favorable opinion in 1953 about 
the Point Four Program under Dr. 
John W. Davis than does Cloete. 


His most striking conclusion is 
as follows: “There are three great 
apocryphal figures in Africa today— 
Mr. Nkrumah, the black leopard of 
the West; the imprisoned hyena, Jomo 
Kenyatta, in the East, and Strydom, 
the Afrikander bull holding his ground 
in the South” (p. 230). If Prime 
Minister Nkrumah is planning a West 
African Federation, including British 
West Africa, French West Africa and 
Liberia (p. 232), “the Afrikander bull” 
may, in my judgment, paw the ground 
even more viciously than he is now 


doing. 


John Gunther’s over-all conclusion, 
“Colonialism: Its Days are Numbered” 
(p. 13) is even more valid than when 
he wrote his book. For since then, 
Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia have be- 
come independent, the Gold Coast will 
probably be an independent member 
of the British Commonwealth early in 
1957, French Togoland has been grant- 
ed a unique autonomy within the French 
Union, and several hundred thousand 
French troops are still trying to quell 
the Algerian insurgents. The time- 
table for self-government in Uganda 
and, most surprisingly, in the Belgian 
Congo has been considerably shortened. 


In one pithy sentence Gunther per- 
spicaciously summarizes the American 
dilemma in Africa: “The United States 
sympathizes with nationalist aspira- 
tions, yes, but we do not want to up- 
set the European boat” (p. 91). His 
chapters on Egypt are particularly il- 
luminating in the light of the recent 
Suez crisis; he had already spotted 
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the passage in Nasser’s Egypt’s Lib- 
eration in which the Prime Minister 
clearly stated the interest of Egypt 
in Africa south of the Sahara. 


Unlike many writers, Gunther is 
optimistic about the progress that 
Ethiopia had made under Haile Selas- 
sie. On the other hand, his chapters 
on Liberia have provoked scathing de- 
nunciations by Liberians and some 
friends of Liberia. 


Gunther’s observation that a coali- 
tion of white officials and moderate 
settlers stand for an easing of racial 
tension and the eventual working out 
of a plural society in Kenya while die- 
hards stand for “unmitigated, unend- 
ing white supremacy” (p. 311) has 
been borne out by the recent elections. 
He is also on firm ground in stating 
that the suppression of the Mau Mau 
terror will not alone solve the Kikuyu 
problem or the rising tide of nation- 
alism. 


Few writers have given as devastat- 
ing a capsule description of the Union 
of South Africa as has Gunther. ‘South 
Africans are not Nazis,’ he writes, 
“but the Strijdom government is 
grounded in part at least on three of 
the most unpleasant of human char- 
acteristics—fear, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance... and it is in some respects the 
ugliest government I have ever encount- 
ered in the free world” (p. 449). 


Gunther confirms the conclusions of 
most of the few recent visitors to An- 
gola and Mozambique about the high 
percentage of illiteracy and the con- 
doning of forced labor by the Portu- 
guese government. He never met a 
single African in the Rhodesias or 
elsewhere who favored the Central 
African Federation. Enlightened pa- 
ternalism in the Belgian Congo made 
Africans ‘seem by and large happier 
than those in the surrounding terri- 
tories,” but he carefully explains the 
subtleties of the color bar. The chap- 
ter on “French Rule in Black Africa” 
is much too short but it puts into 
sharp focus the contrast between the 


British. policy of self-government and 
the French policy of giving Africans 
representation in the National Assem- 
bly in Paris. 


Practically all educated Nigerians 
were nationalists and few of them were 
violently anti-British. Most moderate 
Nigerians wanted to keep some kind 
of tie with Britain but, as in the Su- 
dan, “moderates are likely to be swal- 
lowed up” (p. 768). If so, I wonder 
whose fault it would be. 


Rayrorp W. Logan 
Department of History 
Howard University 


The Backward Child* 


Understanding the backward, or sub- 
normal, child, and the art of helping 
him to overcome his problems, togeth- 
er form one of the greatest needs in 
education today. The percentage of 
such children may run as high as ten 
per cent in a given American city. In 
spite of the desperation of these chil- 
dren’s plight and the magnitude of the 
problem, however, little has been cre- 
ated in the area of theory or added in 
the area of practice, in the last decade. 
In America, Dr. Alfred Strauss (The 
Psychopathology and Education of the 
Brain-Injured Child, 1955) is perhaps 
the only investigator of stature who 
has produced much original material. 


Miss Herta Loewy, in her first book, 
The Retarded Child, soon found her- 
self being read in schools across the 
country, in the hope that another cre- 
ative specialist had entered a field in 
which such men and women were so 
badly needed. She was born in Eng- 
land in 1905, worked in a number of 
different schools, including the Mar- 
garet MacDowell School, studied with 
the psychoanalyst Dr. Ida Saxby, and 
received government recognition for 


*Herta Loewy, Training the Backward 
Child. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 166. 
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her work with the backward depend- 
ents of families taken into the war 
effort. Her first book was written fol- 
lowing these experiences. 


The book under review is the re- 
sult of a further four years of exper- 
ience by the author, this time in her 
own school, and represents an earnest 
effort to put into practice her prin- 
ciples and methods. It is written en- 
tirely for the practitioner and the par- 
ent; it is of little use to the theorist 
or the academician. Regardless of its 
aim, however, the book is a disappoint- 
ment to both the empiricist and the 
theorist, and does not bear out the 
promise of her first book. 


This reviewer has checked with 
teachers and other experts in this field, 
and the consensus of their opinions 
emphasizes that the book has little 
new to offer in addition to existing 
knowledge, and that much of Miss 
Loewy’s prescription in areas like diet 
is open to serious question. She seems 
to have constituted herself an expert 
on any phase of the problems of her 
children, with the one exception of 
the discovery that it is a good idea to 
have the best possible medical assist- 
ance available. 


So much for her “Method,” which 
takes up two-thirds of the book. As 
for the other third, which is devoted 
to advice to parents and others as to 
how to handle the emotional problems 
of the retarded child, it may prove of 
some benefit to distraught parents, but 
it would give any careful student of 
the field a good many shocks. One 
quotation will do as an example: “For 
example, habits are inherited as well 
as imitated. * * * these include such 
things as temper, reserve, and inherent 
ways of walking and talking.” Apart 
from the remarkable notion that ‘“tem- 
per” is inherited, her apparent belief 
that habits are also inherited strips 
her discussion of both meaning and 
science. What she probably really 
means, to judge from further state- 
ments, is that congenital physical de- 
ficiencies are often inherited, and that 


these deficiencies in turn force the 
child into certain patterns of behavior. 


All in all, we have in this book one 
of the tragedies so common among 
those who struggle to strengthen other 
people—the tragedy of devotion with- 
out systematic knowledge. Miss Loewy 
seems to be one of these people who 
totally immerse themselves in some 
group of unfortunates, and by the very 
flame of their passion to help, actual- 
ly do make a great difference in many 
lives. She loves her retarded children 
devotedly, and to this they would re- 
spond if she did nothing else but love 
them. But she cannot help them as 
fully as she could if she had taken 
the time to acquire the armamentarium 
of modern knowledge in her field and 
of scientific thinking. Without these 
tools, she certainly cannot communi- 
cate effectively with other workers and 
students. Her conclusion and general- 
izations are buried in loose writing, 
and blunted beyond easy recognition 
by disorganized thinking. No one, 
however, can challenge her deep con- 
cern with the problem, and most of 
us can respect the knowledge she ac- 
tually has acquired without the ap- 
parent benefit of anyone else’s. 


Sruart WricHT 
Research Psychologist 
U. S. Public Health Service 


Brilliant Saga of the West Indies* 


The First Book of the West Indies 
becomes Langston Hughes’ eighth ex- 
cursion into the difficult area of chil- 
dren’s literature and his fourth con- 
tribution to Franklin Watts’ refresh- 
ing series of “first books” gauged to 
the exploratory impulse of America’s 
youth population. The fact that The 
Dream Keeper is poetry and both Fa- 
mous American Negroes and Famous 
Negro Music Makers biography, un- 


*Langston Hughes, The First Book of the 
West Indies. New York: Franklin Watts, 
1956. Pp. 63. 
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derscores the point that even in this 
newly-explored field, (nowhere antici- 
pated in the early decades of his liter- 
ary activity), Hughes has moved rapid- 
ly from one literary medium to an- 
other. With the advent of his recent 
volume, there will probably be none 
to doubt his genuine concern for the 
nation’s grade school youth and his 
insistence upon their better understand- 
ing of themselves and their social mil- 
ieu by an understanding of their neigh- 
bors next door. Certainly, such a 
book makes sense in view of our per- 
sistent struggle for inter-national peace 
and good will. 


In this newly-published treatise, Mr. 
Hughes gets down in black and white 
the unique quality of these islands link- 
ed as they are by a common depend- 
ence upon the sea around them, yet 
divided by certain cultural differences 
that distinguish each from the other. 
So does he catch the spirit of their 
people and an insight into their hopes 
and aspirations. At the same time, he 
manages to disclose a reasonably solid 
background of their history and geog- 
raphy. 


For example, the spotlight falls up- 
on a profusion of little fishing boats 
with colored sails; the daring escapades 
of dreaded pirates like “old Black- 
beard,” beautiful women clad in colors 
of bright birds; the constant, confused 
babble of many languages; the con- 
gregation in Tobago of birds of Para- 
dise; tranquility in Grenada where 
many people have never lived anywhere 
else for a single day; and of course, 
sunshine, trade winds, and bright blue 
skies. Obvious is the author’s facility 
in the selection of detail, in the mar- 
shalling of social and emotional situa- 
tions, and in the piecing together of 
these widely-separated incidents in 
such fashion as to provoke the curiosity 
of the growing child. 


Following the pattern set by Laugh- 
ing to Keep from Crying, released in 
1952, The First Book of the West 
Indies implies Hughes’ broadened per- 


spective, for it reaches beyond black 
folk in Harlem, in America, or even 
in the West Indies; the population of 
those neighboring islands is a com- 
posite of many races and nationalities 
—English, Spanish, Portuguese, Ne- 


gro, East Indian, Chinese and many 
others. Nor will there be many to 


quarrel with Hughes’ position that per- 
haps the first step in interracial and 
international understanding is a knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of the other’s 
culture. 


And it might not be amiss to as- 
sume that Hughes regards the education 
of the youth as a logical place to be- 
gin; they have not yet learned too 
well as have their elders the side on 
which their bread is buttered. Implicit 
in the volume, too, is the peace and 
simplicity of life led by our neighbors 
as opposed to the dog-eat-dog existence 
of the average American. 


Despite its basis in the solid facts 
of history, The First Book of the West 
Indies is everywhere a readable book, 
a fact which for the most part results 
from Hughes’ facility as a prose stylist. 
Throughout, one observes a happy fu- 
sion of vigor and restraint—qualities 
that render his style full, but never 
overflowing. Likewise do economy of 
phrase and the employment of a lively 
idiom become Hughes’ trademarks. To 
catch the eye of the young reader, the 
volume is charmingly illustrated in col- 
ors, and there appears a glossary of 
well-known men and women of West 
Indian birth—Sandy Amoros, Tous- 
saint ’"L Ouverture, Hazel Scott and 
Hugh H. Mulzac, to mention a few. 


The West Indies become suddenly 
alive in Langston Hughes’ The First 
Book of the West Indies. It is an- 
other of his splendid books for chil- 
dren. The quality of his publica- 
tions of the juvenile variety may be 
implied from the fact that in 1955 the 
New York Times listed The First Book 
of Jazz as among the best ten chil- 
dren’s books of the year. Since Hughes’ 
entry into the field a few years back, 
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children’s literature has emerged the 
better off. 


Joun W. Parker, Chairman 
Department of English 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


“A Pamphlet in Poetry’”* 


Racial and political tensions, like 
war and the threat of war, inspire and 
produce literary efforts that “deviate 
widely from what we usually think of 
as ‘summer reading’ ”’ (if we may bor- 
row an expression credited to an un- 
named staff Book Reviewer of one of 
our Sunday papers). The ferment of 
racial tensions in our own deep South- 
land since integration or desegregation 
loomed on the horizon as a “fait ac- 
compli,” is the reason behind the latest 
poetic efforts of a young woman of 
Philadelphia, Eve Merriam by name. 
So overwhelming were the recent oc- 
eurrences in Alabama and Mississippi 
where race relations were involved, that 
Miss Merriam literally went all out 
in a rash of self-expression which pro- 
duced what her publishers call “a 
pamphlet of poetry” ( a trifle larger 
than pocket-size and in hard covers), 
and what she calls “MONTGOMERY, 
ALABAMA, MONEY, MISSISSIPPI, 
AND OTHER PLACES.” What we 
call it might well be left unsaid! If 
one can think of a more astonishing—or 
more unpoetic—title for a collection of 
verse we'd be interested in discovering 
just what it might be! 


According to information given about 
the author by her publishers, Miss 
Merriam’s poetry has appeared in 
Poetry Magazine, New Directions, The 
Atlantic, Harper’s, The New Yorker 
and Accent; an impressive listing for 
any young poet, and ample evidence 
that she can and does write good verse. 
In 1946 she won the Yale Series of 


*Eve Merriam, “Montgomery, Alabama, 
Money, Mississippi, and Other Places” 
(Poetry). New York: Cameron Associates, 
100 W. 23rd Street, 1956. 


Younger Poets Prize. She has two 
earlier volumes of poetry to her credit: 
Family Circle and Tomorrow Morning; 
the former having an introduction by 
Archibald MacLeish—all of which in- 
dicates that she is not without stature 
in the realm of modern poetry. One 
feels, therefore, that her publishers 
have done her a grave disservice by 
permitting her to put before her pub- 
lic the results of ‘“‘a flood of creative 
energy inspired by the activities of 
her fellow citizens in the South,” in 
the form of twenty-four poems writ- 
ten in sixteen days! 


This book, begun on March 1, 1956, 
and off the press by May 15, 1956, 
scarcely allowed the author time to 
think about what she had done, to 
view it objectively and critically, to 
edit it, to evaluate it, to cull out, revise 
and work over these “outbursts” be- 
fore subjecting them to the hard, cold 
discipline of the printed page. 


Poetry of protest or propaganda sel- 
dom outlives the immediate events 
which cause it to be written. Poets 
far more prolific and experienced than 
Miss Merriam have made that discov- 
ery many times over. Even the famed 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s moving 
poem, “The Murder of Lidice,” has 
lost its impact now that the ghastly 
events which gave it birth have faded 
into the dark shadows of memory. But 
“The Murder of Lidice” re-read four- 
teen years after it first appeared still 
shows that it was done by a master 
craftsman who did not permit emotional 
fervor to cause her to forget completely 
the poetic technique and language that 
make poetry “a source of pleasure to 
its readers” by means of sound, rhythm, 
sensation, emotion and thought, com- 
mingled with a goodly portion of im- 
agination. 

Miss Merriam’s latest work, in spite 
of the exuberance of her publishers, 
will take a bit of doing to “return 
poetry to its place in the hearts of 
Americans as an eloquent means of ex- 
pressing the inmost passion and as- 
piration of our people.” 
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A few of the titles of these poems, 
and lines from several of them, will give 
an idea of the subject matter of Miss 
Merriam’s book. “BUS BOYCOTT” is 
eighteen lines long, and all but four 
of them end in the words “race,” 
“place,” “pace,” or “apace!” Even the 
most modern of Modern Poetry, meant 
to be read aloud in order to be most 
effective, finds lines like these deadly 
in their monotony: 

“January, February, Spring comes on 
apace, 

Since that good Negro woman took 

and kept her place— 

And more and more move into place, 

More and more get to know their 

place, 

More and more holding firm to their 

place: 

Right up front in the human race.” 


In “MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA” 
we are told: 

“Mrs. Rosa Parks got on board a bus, 
And all of a sudden started raising 

up a fuss—” 
* * & & & 

“I paid my fare that’s due to this bus, 
I want what’s fair and due to us, 
What’s fair and overdue to us: 

Fair and equal I declare, 
Once you get a place—keep it there. 
Courtesy for every one who steps in, 
Count the color of money, not the 
color of skin. 
This bus line’s been kept going most- 
ly by our race— 
How about our own kind in some 
driver’s place?” 
* * & & 

“Mrs. Parks faces front. Justice Day 

is here!” 


“THE COMPANY AGENT,” “A 
MEMBER OF THE WHITE CITI- 
ZENS’ COUNCIL WANTS’ TO 
KNOW,” “THE DISPATCHER’S 
SONG,” “TOMORROW’S' FOOT- 
STEPS,” . . all of these have to do 
with the Montgomery Bus _ Boycott. 
“JIM-CROW” is _ self-explanatory. 
“SENATOR EASTLAND ASKS 
THE SIXTY-FOUR DOLLAR 
QUESTION” in these words: 


“Now speak up Justice and state your 
case: 

Are you now 

or have you ever been 

a member of 

the human race?” 


The three spiritual leaders of the 
Montgomery boycott are presented in 
“MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
PEOPLE,” in part as follows: 
“Three men of God with faith in God, 
and with men holding faith. 
* * *& & 
The Reverend Martin Luther King 
Named for a king among men— 
* * * * 
And the Reverend Ralph Abernathy 
Alabama born and bred— 
* * & & 
And the white (italics ours) Reverend 
Robert Gaetz 
With faith the same. 
We'll hold with the Lord, we shall 
not ride, 
We'll hold with the Lord and abide.” 
Again we meet Eastland in “MISS. 
REPRESENTATIVE” 
“Who does Eastland represent? 
Who does the Senator from Miss. rep- 
resent? 
* * * * * 
Just about no one votes for Eastland, 
Just about no one that dumb.” 
(Ah Poetry! What crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!) 


MONEY, MISSISSIPPI is the town 
“where the mutilated body of (the) 
fourteen-year-old Negro boy from 
Chicago was found in the river.” 
“Now the name of that town is Money, 

The name of that town is Money, 

The name of that town is Money, 

Dirty Money town.” 

Following stanzas in the same vein 
tell us of “Bloody Money town,” “Rot- 
ten Money town,” “Filthy Money 
town,” “Evil Money town” until we are 
asked, finally, to 
“Bring home the body of Emmett Till 

From that terrible Money town, 

Bring home the body of Justice 

With her blood-stained shiny crown.” 

(One is intrigued a bit, wondering 
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how the shine of the crown comes 
through the blood!) 


Three poems take us to the “OTHER 
PLACES” in the collection. They are 
devoted specifically to Tuscaloosa and 
Miss Lucy. We quote from “TUS- 
CALOOSA ROAD:” 

“Bright shone the sun as a wedding 
day, 

Autherine Lucy was on her way, 

The day was fair, the sun bright 

shone, 

And Autherine Lucy was all alone. 

* * * & 
A rain of curses stained the day:— 
“Autherine Lucy, get away!” 
A hail of hatred stoned the day: 
“It’s Autherine Lucy—bar the 
way.” 

In a nine stanza poem more specific 
tribute is tendered “MISS LUCY” 
“Miss Lucy, Miss Lucy, 

We love Miss Lucy! 

Opening up the gates of learning, 

In her hand the key is turning 

Give her a hand, Miss Lucy!” 

In the other eight stanzas the be- 
ginning lines are the same: 

“Miss Lucy, Miss Lucy, 

What a woman is Miss Lucy!” 
and the poem ends by telling us that 
“All freedom needs is a helping hand, 

All freedom needs is a solid stand— 

All stand up with Miss Lucy!” 


Some of the songs and ballads are 
stirring. We can understand Miss 
Merriam’s fervor. We all share her 
sympathy for, her great admiration of 
the brave stand of a brave people whose 
magnificent fight for freedom and jus- 
tice has been one of the major dramas 
of our time. We hope, however, that 
the poet’s future efforts to portray 
such drama, to interpret so great a 
surge for freedom and justice, equal- 
ity and selfrespect in the hearts of 
a determined, dedicated group of Amer- 
ican citizens may be expressed, not in 
the trite, almost childish verses of this 
collection, but in poetry of a more 
mature type, such as we have the right 
to expect of her, such as she has writ- 
ten on the title page of the book, 


which is proof that she can write good 
poetry when she is not overwhelmed 
with enthusiasm: 
“And other places: 
in the Transvaal 
n Malaya 
n the farthest atoll 
to the North Star the Southern 
Cross 
from the lowest ground 
Hear the sound 
The sound of footsteps rising 
The silent melody of handclasp 
The tune comes across the Him- 
alayas 
The music is here 
everywhere 
the song heard round the world.” 


+ pte 


EstHer Pore, SHAW 
Washington, D. C. 


My Lord What A Morning* 


Here is the storv of the life of 
Marian Anderson, one of the world’s 
great singers, as told by Miss Anderson. 
In, “My Lord What A Morning”, as 
in her singing, there is an extension of 
Marian Anderson’s personality. Calm, 
devout, dispassionate, she tells her 
story, giving intimate details of interest 
to her wide and varied public. The 
dedication prepares the reader for her 
complete devotion to, and reliance up- 
on, her mother for spiritual guidance, 
which permeates her whole story. 


Miss Anderson seemed to sense the 
particular details of her career which 
would entertain her readers. Among 
other aspects of her life, she sketches 
her early life; the discovery of the rare 
quality of her voice (she always loved 
to sing); her formal study; the extent 
and success of her trips abroad; her 
choice of songs and the construction of 
a program; her accompanists and man- 
agers; the effect of her audience; her 
home life; her debut at the Metro- 


*My Lord, What A Morning—An Autobi- 
ography by Marian Anderson. (Illustrated.) 
New York: The Viking Press, 1956. Pp. 312. 
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politan Opera House as a member of 
the company. 


Born in Philadelphia to a family of 
modest circumstances, she describes her 
“life with Mother and Father as a 
thing of great joy’—she had “the 
things that really mattered.” She was 
in high school when the rare quality of 
her voice was recognized by her teach- 
ers. Through their aid and other in- 
terested persons, she was able to be- 
gin formal training. Mrs. Mary Saun- 
ders was her first teacher. She also 
studied with Giuseppe Baghetti, who 
taught her the rudiments of singing 
and exposed her to the rich vocabu- 
lary of great songs. 


She soon discovered her need of ex- 
tensive study and made trips to Europe 
to accomplish this. She achieved many 
triumphs. When asked why she did not 
decide to make her home in Europe, 
she replied that she had never con- 
sidered such a plan. “I never doubted 
that I must return. I was—and am— 
an American.” 





During her travels abroad she came 
to the notice of Mr. Hurok, who be- 
came her manager; and to recognition 
by Maestro Toscanini who spoke the 
famous words, “Yours is a voice that 
is heard once in a hundred years.” 


Her frequent brush with American 
race prejudice never seemed to embit- 
ter her. “Lack of understanding” was 
her way of expressing it. The episode 
of the D.A.R.’s refusal for the use of 
Constitution Hall in Washington, D.C., 
is told dispassionately and her tri- 
umph at the Lincoln Memorial, mov- 
ingly. 


Marian Anderson’s greatest forte 
probably is the spirituals and the songs 
of Schubert. The test of her story glows 
with the love of them. When she sings 
“He’s got the Whole World in His 
Hands” she registers a complete avow- 
al of her spirituality and sublime faith. 
Her rendition of “The Crucifixion” is 
deeply emotional, filled with the stark 
tragedy of the awful event. 


The building of a program which 
she discusses in the chapter “Songs I 
Sing,” brings to the reader a wealth 
of rich heritage of musical literature. 
She shows the technique of the concert 
artist in the selection and arrangement 
of these songs; the days and months 
spent in the study of this material. Her 
knowledge of the great songs of the 
Masters shown throughout her story, 
testifies to the breadth and intensity 
of her training. 


Miss Anderson devotes a great deal 
of space to her accompanists, to the 
support and help they afforded her. 
She records that they and her man- 
agers saved her from much embar- 
rassment on her tours and gave her 
wholesome companionship. She pays 
high tribute especially to Mr. Hurok. 


The feminine readers will be inter- 
ested in the details of Miss Anderson’s 
wardrobe. Her selection of colors in 
harmony with lights and staging; the 
number and prices of her gowns; the 
disposition of those that must be dis- 
carded; the care in selection so that 
no costume must be worn twice in the 
same city. 


Audiences play a large part in the 
success of a concert. The qualities 
which audiences contribute to the suc- 
cess of a performance, she states, are 
“Sympathy, openmindedness, expect- 
ancy, faith and a certain support to 
your effort’—radiation. 


A brief chapter tells of her happy 
life with her husband in Connecticut. 
There is a note of regret for the lack 
of children, which she and her husband 
sacrificed to her career in music. 


Finally, Miss Anderson achieves her 
ultimate goal as a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, singing the 
role of “Ulrica” in the Masked Ball. 
Her response to the question as to 
whether she couldn’t have been given a 
larger role, was typical of her great- 
ness as an artist, ‘“Ulrica was enough 
for a beginner in opera to learn.” 
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“My Lord What A Morning” is a 
charming recital of a career full of 
hardships, frustrations, intensive study, 
culminating in a blaze of glory. Told 
in informal, chatty fashion, Miss An- 
derson leads her readers in intimate and 
unusual detail, through the many pro- 
cesses of becoming a great singer. The 
recital of her unusual travels, her as- 
sociation with the leading artists, her 
appearances before the world’s great 
personages, carry the reader into a 
wonderful world of beautiful music. 


Her frequent references to amusing 
incidents make a most refreshing and 
entertaining story. From this story 
there emerges a modest and deeply 
spiritual personality. 


In spite of the plaudits of musical 
critics all over the world, Miss Ander- 
son remains full of humility and sin- 
cerity. In revealing the intimate details 
of her career, she looms as a shining 
inspiration to young people, especially 
those of the colored race. Her autobi- 
ography should be on the shelves of all 
high school libraries. This volume is a 
delineation of a great American Woman. 
It leaves one with the impression of 
having had a personal interview with 
Marian Anderson. 


Etta L. Williamson, Retired 
Public School Teacher 
Washington, D. C. 
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Section A: Recent Attacks upon the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


A Statement By MEMBERS OF THE Bar* 


A: MEMBERS OF THE BAR WE HAVE 
BEEN DEEPLY DISTURBED by recent 
attacks on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. No institution of our 
government, including the judiciary, 
stands beyond the reach of criticism; 
but these attacks have been so reck- 
less in their abuse, so headless of the 
value of judicial review, and so dan- 
gerous in fomenting disrespect for our 
highest law that they deserve to be 
repudiated by the legal profession and 
by every thoughtful citizen. 


The Constitution is our supreme law. 
In many of its most important pro- 
visions it speaks in general terms, as 
is fitting in a document intended, as 
John Marshall declared, “to endure for 
ages to come.” In cases of disagree- 
ment we have established the judiciary 
to interpret (sic) the Constitution for 
us. The Supreme Court is the embodi- 


*This statement was released to the pub- 
lic on October 23, 1956 by the Honorable 
George Wharton Pepper, with the following: 

“Tt is my privilege to speak for a rep- 
resentative group of American Lawyers 
in bringing to public attention their care- 
fully considered statement concerning “Re- 
cent Attacks upon the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” I bespeak for the 
statement which is relatively short and to 
the point the thoughtful consideration of 
all those who read it. 

“Tt will, I think, be entirely clear that 
the statement is utterly unrelated to any 
partisan or local point of view. It has 
been signed by 100 lawyers who reside 
in 31 states and territories of the United 
States, 

“We who have signed it are concerned 
with a matter of great national signifi- 
cance with respect to which we find occa- 
sion to speak as lawyers. In the group are 
individuals who have, in the composite, 
borne important public responsibilities and 
exercised leadership in the work of the 
organized bar and in American Iegal 
education.” 

/s/ George Wharton Pepper 
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ment of judicial power, and under its 
evolving interpretation of the great 
constitutional clauses —- commerce 
among the States, due process of law, 
and equal protection of the laws, to 
name examples—we have achieved na- 
tional unity, a nation-wide market for 
goods, and government under the guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights. To ac- 
cuse the Court of usurping authority 
when it reviews legislative acts, or of 
exercising “naked power” is to jeop- 
ardize the very institution of judicial 
review. To appeal for “resistance” to 
decisions of the Court “by any lawful 
means” is to utter a self-contradiction, 
whose ambiguity can only be calculated 
to promote disrespect for our funda- 
mental law. The privilege of criticis- 
ing a decision of the Supreme Court 
carries with it a corresponding obliga- 
tion—a duty to recognize the decision 
as the supreme law of the land as 
long as it remains in force. 

There are ways of bringing about 
changes in constitutional law, but re- 
sistance is not such a way. Changes 
may be wrought by seeking an over- 
ruling decision, or by constitutional 
amendment. It is through the amend- 
ing process, and not by resistance, 
that the people and the States stand 
as the ultimate authority. 


The current wave of abuse was 
doubtless precipitated by the school seg- 
regation decisions, though it has by 
no means been limited to them. Since 
our position does not depend on agree- 
ment with those decisions, it is not 
our purpose to discuss their merits. As 
individuals we are entitled to our own 
views of their soundness. Some of us 
are definitely in disagreement with 
them. In an Appendix we have sought 
to put these decisions in historical per- 
spective and our signatures to this dec- 
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laration are intended to evidence our 
approval of the statements in the Ap- 
pendix. Our present concern is for 
something more fundamental than any 
one decision or group of decisions; our 
concern is for the tradition of law- 
observance and respect for the judici- 
ary, a tradition indispensable to the 
cherished independence of our judges 
and orderly progress under law. 


The American Bar has been alert 
to defend the judiciary against assaults 
which would undermine the Rule of 
Law, and to make plain to the Amer- 
ican public the dangers lurking in such 
challenges. In 1937, when the Court 
was threatened, the Bar rallied to its 
support as an institution, regardless of 
individual dissatisfaction which many 
felt toward important decisions of that 
time. We must do no less today. 


The signers of this statement repre- 
sent diverse political outlooks and geo- 
graphic associations. We are all the 
more firmly united in our resolve to 
defend the Rule of Law against the 
present challenge. 


A ppendiz 


Occasionally in our history decisions 
of the Court have met with official re- 
sistence on the part of one or more 
States. No section of the country has 
had a monopoly on such aberrations, 
and in their outcome these episodes 
have only served to strengthen the 
tradition of respect for law. In 1803 
the legislature of Pennsylvania asserted 
that a federal court had illegally us- 
urped jurisdiction and that its decree 
ought not to be supported or obeyed. 
Reviewing this action, the Supreme 
Court in 1809, through Chief Justice 
Marshall, took note of a supposed right 
of interposition: 


The act in question does not, in 
terms, assert the universal right of 
the state to interpose in every case 
whatever; but assigns, as a motive 
for its interposition in this particular 
case, that the sentence, the execu- 
tion of which it prohibits, was ren- 


dered in a cause over which the 
federal courts have no jurisdiction. 


The answer which Marshall gave is 
as valid and compelling today as it was 
almost a century and a half ago: 


If the legislatures of the several 
states may, at will, annul the judg- 
ments of the courts of the United 
States, and destroy the rights ac- 
quired under these judgments, the 
constitution itself becomes a solemn 
mockery; and the nation is deprived 
of the means of enforcing its laws 
by the instrumentality of its own 
tribunals. So fatal a result must be 
deprecated by all; and the people 
of Pennsylvania, not less than the 
citizens of every other state, must 
feel a deep interest in resisting prin- 
ciples so destructive of the Union, 
and in averting consequences so fa- 
tal to themselves. (5 Cranch 115, 136 
(1809). 


The President at the time was James 
Madison, whose earlier views may have 
given some reason to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to solicit his support. But 
when thus approached, Madison was 
firm in upholding the Rule of Law. 
He said: “ ... the Executive is not 
only unauthorized to prevent the execu- 
tion of a decree sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, but 
is expressly enjoined, by statute, to 
carry into effect any such decree, where 
opposition may be made to it.” (Cong. 
Globe, 11th Cong. 2nd sess., p. 2269 
quoted in I Warren Supreme Court in 
United States History, p. 382.) 


It is unnecessary to recount additional 
episodes of this kind. Surmounting at- 
tacks prompted by local pressures, it 
was this very authority of the Court 
that served to foster reconciliation after 
the Civil War, when State and Federal 
statutes disqualifying former support- 
ers of the Confederacy from public and 
professional employment were held by 
the Court to be repugnant to the Con- 
stitution as bills of attainder. Thus the 
attacks on the power of the Court 
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proved to be as short-sighted as they 
were short-lived. 


Concerning the school cases them- 
selves, it should be enough to point 
out that they do not warrant any de- 
parture from our tradition of respect 
for law. It has been said that they 
were a usurpation because the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not speak of schools 
and Congress had not legislated on 
the subject. But the equal protection 
clause was deliberately couched in gen- 
eral terms; it does not speak of jury 
service or transportation or any of the 
other specific fields in which the Court 
has been faced with racially restric- 
tive laws. These problems must be re- 
solved by the Court. 


Whether as individuals we agree or 
disagree with the school decisions, we 
recognize that they were the culmina- 
tion of a steady line of growth in the 
application of the concept of equal pro- 
tection of the law, and that each stage 
was preceded by sincere and determined 
opposition. In 1880 the right of Ne- 
groes to be included on juries was es- 


tablished by judicial decision. In 1917 
racial restrictions in municipal zoning 
laws were held unconstitutional, and 
in 1948 this principle was applied to 
prevent the enforcement of private ra- 
cial covenants for housing. In 1927 
the first of a series of cases outlawed 
the all-white primary under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In 1938 the first 
of a series of cases applied the prin- 
ciple of equal protection to higher edu- 
cation; through Chief Justice Hughes 
the Court held that a State did not 
satisfy its constitutional duty by of- 
fering to pay for a student’s tuition 
at a non-segregated university in an- 
other State. The elementary-school 
cases themselves were presented in a 
series of oral arguments and written 
briefs that advanced every possible con- 
tention; the Court heard reargument on 
the form of the decree. The cases were 
treated with the utmost deliberation. 
Recognizing the problems of adjusi- 
ment in some localities, the Court left 
the decrees to be carried out under 
the supervision of the district courts. 
The local authorities are obligated to 
see that the Court’s decision is com- 
plied with in good faith. 
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Section B: Indian Students in America and Acceptance 
of Americans 


LatuHeEeF N. AHMED 


Lecturer in Social Sciences, Howard University 


AVING SPENT SIX YEARS IN AMERICA 
(and due to return to India soon), 


H 


I am taking the opportunity to share 
my views with the Indian students in 
particular, as well as other foreign stu- 
dents, who are in the United States 


for training in various fields. What 
follows is nothing more than a frank 
submission of some of my deep felt 
thoughts for the critical consideration 
of those who are serious about their 
visit to the United States. It is a 
deliberately brief and selective state- 
ment of some fundamental facts and 
values as I see them, in the evaluation 
of which, of course, a grain of salt 
comes in handy, as it always does in 
regard to any generalizations or in- 
dividual opinions. 


By now even the newcomers among 
us have more or less settled down for 
a challenging academic year or two 
in the United States. We are here 
as guests of Americans, as well as 
honest outside observers. Awareness 
of both these positions, I would sug- 
gest, is the first and most important 
consideration. George Santayana, the 
American philosopher, recently died in 
Italy doing and saying just this: it is 
the duty of a visitor to be first a guest 
of the host country, extending all the 
niceties and courtesies due to the wel- 
coming people, and, second, to be as 
detached and sincere an observer as 
humanly possible, in the evaluation of 
his hosts. 


My main thesis, therefore, is: We 
should retain our identity as Indians 
who are guests of Americans. But we 
should extend the same principle to 
Americans also. We should accept 
Americans as Americans, and in observ- 
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ing them try to do full justice to them 
within their frame of reference. Sheer 
intellectual honesty would make it nec- 
essary that we identify ourselves with 
Americans, if we really want to know 
them, understand them, evaluate them, 
appreciate them, and learn from them. 
We are Indians with our own view of 
life—that’s why we are here. But we 
want to understand Americans funda- 
mentally, because that’s also the rea- 
son why we are here. We are here 
both to give and to take, to “exchange 
values”. 





Eastern Values 


Whatever Kipling might have said, 
and whatever some slick American 
magazines may still be saying about 
it, I for one believe that we should be 
proud of, retain, and try to illustrate 
the classic “oriental patience.’ Loss 
of one’s own identity, passive accept- 
ance of the environment, humiliation, 
and what in America is called “apple 
polishing,” are not necessarily the di- 
rect or indirect corollaries of “‘pati- 
ence.” Standing steadfastly by our pur- 
pose in life, rain or shine; not being 
allowed to be pushed around by direct 
or indirect currents; physical and psy- 
chological endurance while treading a 
path that offers precarious challenges 
in a foreign country; in short, being 
ourselves while we continue to learn 
and grow in an environment so much 
at variance with the Indian one, calls 
for patience and perseverance. Such 
circumstances make “oriental patience” 
not only indispensable, but they also 
offer an opportunity to demonstrate its 
value as a moral precept, which enables 
mutual understanding, sharing, learn- 
ing, growing. 
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“Identification” is another, in fact 
the prime, example of values that we 
should keep and extend to our hosts. 
Even E. M. Forester in his penetrat- 
ing analysis of Indian attitudes in Pas- 
sage to India, has missed this aspect 
of Indian life, not to speak of Somer- 
set Maugham who lands his hero of 
Razor’s Edge in India, only to find con- 
solation in Indian mysticism! 


Treat it as a philosophical concept 
or explain it in common-sense terms, 
the effect of “identification” on the 
participants is what matters. As ap- 
plied to relationships between human 
beings ‘‘identification” means, a sense 
of oneness that can be achieved be- 
tween two individuals in particular, as 
well as between one individual and 
more than one individual on the other 
side, or between groups. It is relative 
to the extent that the degree of “‘identi- 
fication” would vary with the distance 
involved in the relationship. 


The ripples in a pool, when a stone 
is thrown in, become thinner and thin- 
ner until they fade away as _ they 
get farther from the matrix around 
which they were born and seem to 
wish to live. Human relations in gen- 
eral and friendships in particular can 
be compared with such water ripples. 
Of necessity, the bonds are deepest 
among those who are closest to one’s 
life center. They become thinner as 
the distance increases. This is a uni- 
versal phenomenon. 


But within such a universal frame, 
the Eastern inter-personal relationships 
seem to offer proof of the existence 
of, and the possibility of, greater 
“identification” between individuals. 
Particularly between the mother and 
children, as well as between the hus- 
band and wife, such greater identifica- 
tion exists to the extent of being no- 
ticeable. Unless one wants to be ex- 
tremely skeptical of the appearance of 
human relations in these cases, one 
should not be surprised to find in India 
mothers and children, and husbands and 
wives, identified with each other to an 
extent that the joy or grief of one is 
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really the joy or grief of the other. In 
saying this I am (1) only emphasiz- 
ing the existence of greater identifica- 
tion in India than in America; and (2) 
I am not denying the existence of en- 
vironmental determinism that differen- 
tiates the Indian and American life 
patterns. 


Fragmentation of an urbanized and 
industralized society and the resultant 
frustration and loneliness for the in- 
dividual are by no means American 
creations. One does not have to stay 
long in Bombay or Calcutta to feel 
more or less the same way as one may 
in Chicago or New York. But, I none- 
theless feel that there is something in 
the tradition of the East that mini- 
mizes to some extent at least the effects 
of non-belonging. The strong family 
tradition, strengthened by locality and 
group ties, and, more importantly per- 
haps, the greater emotional response 
one actually gets from the other per- 
son: all these patterns of reaction seem 
to facilitate a better “identification” 
between friends, families, and certainly 
the spouses. I have often wondered if 
the Indian “identification” gives any 
clue to Rousseau’s theory of sentiments 
being the basis of morality. Could it 
be that Indians, being comparatively 
less confused by a complex material 
environment, are only exercising Rous- 
seau’s inherent human “impulse of com- 
passion” in exhibiting such greater 
mutual “identification?” 


In any case, “identification,” needless 
to say, is immensely satisfying and is a 
great contributor to, if not a psycholog- 
ically proved imperative for, a fuller in- 
dividual and social life. While recog- 
nizing that “identification” can involve 
risks like loss of ones own personality, 
we would be failing in our duty as 
Indian visitors if we do not convey 
to our hosts that “identification” seems 
at least an achievable aim, if not a 
fully existant fact. 


American values 


American “equalitarianism in prac- 
tice”, I vehemently believe, is the most 
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laudable thing that has happened to 
world society yet. In the actual day 
to day American life, equal treatment 
and acceptance of individuals without 
regard to their professional status is 
something that cannot but astonish and 
inspire even the most casual foreign 
observer, provided of course the visitor 
cares about an egalitarian society. If 
anyone were to ask me what I con- 
sider, inter alia, symptoms of a hope- 
ful future for the world, I would be 
intellectually bound to put my finger 
on this equalitarianism in practice as 
one definite sign-post. 


A common criticism against this 
American virtue is, rightly so, pointing 
to the racial problem in the United 
States. I am one with those who 
sincerely raise this objection. But, I 
submit, even racial prejudices do not 
nullify compliments due to Americans 
for the practice of equality in their 
country. American color lines have 
different and deeper connotations. 


My own interest in the racial aspect 
of American life is only partially in- 
dicated by my present position, which 
I consider an honor. As early as 1952, 
the second year of my visit to the 
United States, I said the following in 
a letter to an educational authority 
concerning my travel in some South- 
ern states of the United States. 


If you permit me I want to add 
a sad note to this letter. This is: 
while I saw in the South this beau- 
tiful example of a human and prac- 
tical approach to community life and 
its problems, (school boys control- 
ling traffic on streets, while their 
mates passed by), I also saw some- 
thing else, something the depth of 
which is unbelievable—Racial Dis- 
crimination! As the bus wandered 
from town to town in Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, and on, 
I kept on wondering and asking my- 
self: How could they? How could 
they? How could they? How could 
an otherwise such good, honest and 
extremely humane people be so un- 





understanding in the case of racial 
discrimination? The signs of “Col- 
ored Water’; “Colored Benches”, 
and so on are beyond all human 
comprehension. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. I couldn’t believe that the 
kindly looking people of the South 
could be so harsh on some human 
beings just because they happen to 
be black. 


What I wish to suggest regarding 
equalitarianism vis-a-vis racial discrim- 
ination in America is: that while we 
keep the international conscience alive 
to this aspect of American life, it would 
mean doing a disservice to the very 
motivations and hopes of the world so- 
ciety in this behalf if we do not look 
into the matter deeply enough. For 
one thing, racial discrimination in 
America is not professional discrimina- 
tion, which is the most disturbing phe- 
nomenon of our Indian past that we 
are struggling with today. As a South- 
ern journalist recently commented, a 
white man may unhesitatingly sit at 
the foot of a Negro and polish his 
shoes, or he may be seen just about any 
place in the United States working 
alongside his co-laborer, a Negro. The 
American color problem has less to do 
with occupational status. 


There are definitely those elements, 
among the American white people from 
the deep South especially, who want 
to perpetuate the status quo in racial 
matters. There is no doubt about this, 
and we would be failing in our duty 
as detached observers if we rationalize 
this loophole and do not look it straight 
in the face. But, we should also recog- 
nize the schizophrenia of the fair 
minded people whose very lives are 
involved in the transformation. A split 
personality is not a matter to be brush- 
ed aside lightly, in the interest of 
the very principles that we wish to 
see put into effect in any area of so- 
cial intercourse. An intelligent and 
just view of the Negro problem in 
America demands that the intellectual 
and emotional conflicts wrapped around 
the matter be given cognizance. And 
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such a view touches my point that, 
given the dilemmas of color lines, and 
comparatively speaking, Americans as 
a whole (including both white and col- 
ored people) still deserve credit as the 
best practitioners in today’s world so- 
ciety of “equal treatment for all’, or 
at least equa) professional respect for 
all. As Indians, we owe it to our 
country to take home this concept of 


professional equality in practice. 


“No it is not fair”! It would be 
hard to imagine anyone spending even 
a short time in the United States 
without noticing the mention and use 
of this slogan by Americans. I will 
grant that a belief in, justification of, 
as well as practice of values like “‘fair- 
ness” is relative. But there are uni- 
versal aspects of morality. Given a 
common frame of reference, practice 
of certain values can justifiably be de- 


manded on a universal basis. 


The ingrained belief in “fairness” 
that Americans obtain right from child- 
hood days is noteworthy. It is inspir- 
ing to observe a tearful and/or angry 
American child scream: “but it is not 
fair’! This feeling for fairplay is 
usually maintained throughout life, and 
it is my contention that, besides being 
a laudable moral value in itself, Amer- 
ican political, economic and social life 
benefits from it in several ways. The 
controversy about its various economic 
effects aside, the huge consumer’s credit 
in America is related in part to the 
American sense of fairness, which, to 
say the least, facilitates timely repay- 
ments and all that follows from such 


practices on the part of consumers. 
Socially, life is made relatively more 
reliable. And in politics, it is my 
hunch that the deep rooted American 
urge for fairness keeps biting, perhaps 
at longer intervals, even into the souls 
of both the old type cigar-smoking and 
the new-type slick and cunningly mani- 
pulative political bosses, whose num- 
ber, luckily, is very small and _ is 
dwindling. Also, this urge has been, 
is, and will continue to be one definite 
source for achieving racial equality in 
America. 

I am not saying that Americans are 
the best in regard to practice of fair 
play, as I more or less do say about 
equalitarianism. I recognize economic 
determinism as a very potent factor 
influencing the observance of values: 
if one is hungry, generally quite a bit 
of morality goes to pieces. But I am 
suggesting that, whatever the environ- 
mental facilities for it, “‘fairness”, or 
an attempt at “fairness”, in the daily 
American life is another phenomenon 
that should please and inspire us as 
observers of the American scene. 

The above comparisons touch one 
fundamental side of the purpose for 
which we are here. Today's educa- 
tional process, more than any other day, 
calls for a “dual vision’. There is no 
end to our learning about “man’s rela- 
tionship to man’, while we continue our 
pursuits as doctors, engineers and 
atomic scientists. Critically looking at 
the American “whole” life is equally 
important, if we are looking forward 
to an egalitarian international society, 
satisfied both spiritually and materially. 
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Section C: 


Negro Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Desegregation 


Jonas O. RosENTHAL 


Instructor in Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


Ou OF THE OFT-REPEATED ComM- 
MENTS CONCERNING RaciIAu INTE- 
GRATION in the public schools in the 
South is that Negro teachers are op- 


posed to integration, The most ob- 
vious reason for such a stand is the 


economics involved, but there are many 


other more subtle factors involved. 
Contrariwise, it is held that Negro 


teachers are Negroes as well as teach- 
ers, and therefore are wholeheartedly 
efforts to integrate public 
Any individual espousing 
either view immediately has his prej- 
udices revealed, because there is no 
single voice of the Negro teachers, an 
many spokesmen for this group have 
advanced a diversity of viewpoints. 


behind 
schoo!s. 


It is the purpose of this article to 
bring together statements of policy 
and/or position concerning the desir- 
ability or undesirability of desegrega- 
tion in the public schools in the South, 
as made by Negro teachers either in- 
dividually or as groups. Before ex- 
amining these statements, however, it is 
desirable to investigate the situations 
facing Negro teachers. Representative 
situations are grouped, in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, to indicate those more 
or those less favorable to Negro teach- 
ers. 

Seventeen states plus the District of 
Columbia have maintained segregated 
schools by law, and four other states 
have had permissive legislation con- 
cerning racial segregation. At the time 
the Supreme Court announced the first 
desegregation decision (May 17, 1954), 
“8,102,096 white children and 2,532,- 
605 children were attending 
legally segregated schools.” (1) The 
students were directly affected; their 
teachers will be and have been indi- 
rectly affected. There are “almost 82,- 


Negro 


3 


000 Negro educators who are now 
teaching in the nation’s segregated 


schools.” (2) One of every five teach- 
ers in the segregated area is a Negro, 
as compared to one of every 72 teach- 
ers in the 381 non-segregated states. 
(3) This may be taken as evidence 
that integration will lead to a decline 
in Negro teaching positions, since 
schools that have not been segregated 
have hired relatively few Negroes. Bet- 
ter evidence seems to be found in areas 
of transition from segregated to non- 


segregated schools. 
Favorable Evidence of Teacher 
Integration 
Many efforts to encourage Negro 
teachers to support integration point 
out that in fact there is no danger, or 


very slight possibility, that Negro 
teachers will lose jobs as a result of 
integration. Statements supporting 


these efforts are presented below, indi- 
cating that integration at the faculty 
level has proceeded satisfactorily (as 
far as Negro teachers are concerned) 
in many areas. 


In virtually all of the schools desegre- 
gated since the May 17th decision, integra- 
tion has taken place on both student and 


faculty levels. (4) 


. in the vast majority of newly deseg- 


regated communities there has been no 


wholesale firing of Negro teachers. (5) 


There is little in the objective situation 


which provides a basis for the anxiety 


noted... . (6) 


It has been noted in Northern and bor- 
der areas where desegregation has occurred 
within recent years, that the number of 
Negro elementary teachers has actually in- 
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creased. . . . This has been the case in 
New Jersey, Illinois and Indiana. (7) 





. the displacements and firings which 
have occurred are far below expectations. 
... New Mexico reported . . . no displace- 
ments among them (Negro teachers). (8, 
vol. I, number 5, p. 2). 





Conservative estimates figure that there 
are between 50 and 100 Negro teachers and 
school administrators (in New Mexico), 
almost all of whom are employed in inte- 
grated school systems. (8, II: 6, p. 2) 





New Jersey affords the classic example 
of what desegregation does to Negro teach- 
ers. In 1945-46, before segregation was 
banned in the state, there were 479 Negro 
teachers, of whom 415 were assigned to all- 
Negro schools. In 1953-54 there were 645, 
teaching white children as well as colored 
in non-segregated schools. (5a) 





[In the District of Columbia,] at the start 
of integration, there were 300 more Negro 
teachers than white. This majority is be- 
lieved to have increased although school of- 
ficials have ceased to classify faculty by 
race. New teachers are assigned to schools 
without regard to race. (8, II: 6, p. 7) 





[In the District of Columbia], teachers al- 
ready employed have tenure protection and 
a large group of Negroes were included in 
this year’s new hiring. The market in the 
forseeable future indicates a continued need 
for teacher services and a sufficient scarcity 
of available teachers to make the services 
of Negroes indispensable. (9) 





{In Monongalia County, West Virginia], 
in the future . . . Negro teachers will not 
be the target of discrimination when teach- 
ing assignments and jobs are given out, but 
the white-Negro population ratio will be 
maintained on the countywide staff. (8, II: 
2, p. 5) 





[In Baltimore, Maryland], there has been 
no report of a single teacher losing his job 
because of the efforts at integration! As 
a factor in teacher morale that fact is im- 
measurable. (10) 


Thus far, no great problems have arisen 
with teachers. In Phoenix, Tucson, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, St. Louis and smaller 
cities and towns Negro teachers have been 
retained in the new system, although, in 
a very few instances, some have lost their 
jobs. . . . There is little logical prospect 
that Negro teachers will lose their employ- 
ment in wholesale lots. ... (11) 





Gradually, Negro teachers have been 
worked into the Indianapolis (Indiana) 
schools. (12) 





The full quota of 175 Negro teachers is 
being retained in Kansas City, Kansas, the 
superintendent reports... . (5b) 





[Integration of faculties in public schools 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, was greeted by Negro 
teachers as] a breath of fresh air, a re- 
lief from anxiety, and an encouragement to 
better teaching. (13) 





Camden, New Jersey, hired many more 
Negro teachers in 1951 than in 1945 as a 
result of integration. (13a) 





In Hobbs, New Mexico, the school su- 
perintendent acted swiftly to assure all Ne- 
gro teachers that they would be retained 
in integrated schools. (13b) 

The above picture of the satisfac- 
tory transitions made for Negro teach- 
ers must be weighed against evidence 
indicating that all is not sweetness and 
light. 

Lack of Teacher Integration 

There is a similar abundance of evi- 
dence to indicate that any fears Negro 
teachers may have concerning their se- 
curity following integration may be 
justifiable. The following quotations 
indicate the extent to which integra- 
tion has failed to provide adequately 
for Negro teachers. 





Negro leaders themselves are convinced 
that thousands of Negro teachers will go 
out of Southern schools with the end of 
segregation. They have seen this happen 
in many Northern communities with the in- 
tegration of schools. They expect to see it 
happen again in the South. (12a) 
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It is expected that there will be for some 
time a limitation on the number of Negro 
teachers appointed to high schools. Further, 
it is very likely that the number of Negro 
principals will decline where schools are 
integrated. (7a) 





Reports are being received of Negro 
teachers being intimidated by none-too-thin- 
ly-veiled threats of loss of jobs. . .. The 
more serious aspect of this situation is found 
in those areas where officials have attempted 
to persuade Negro leaders to acquiesce in 
‘voluntary segregation’. (14) 





Negro teachers will probably suffer some 
loss of jobs, at least temporarily. Insofar 
as desegregation permits the actual aband- 
onment of certain schools, it is sure to 
affect . . . Negro teachers more than white. 


(15) 





[In Oklahoma], teachers seem to be found 
in three situations. They are safe in. . 
big systems . . . where no jobs have been 
lost; they are caught in a natural attrition 
where tiny schools are absorbed without 
the need to take along the Negro teacher; 
or they are hit by what they feel is out- 
right discrimination in the medium sized 
districts where boards have fired as high 
as five Negro instructors while hiring new 
white teachers. (8, II:3, p. 4) 





[In Oklahoma], at the month’s end (July, 
1955), Negro leaders estimated 86 teachers 
had been released so far... . At least some 
of the losses could be traced to racial dis- 
crimination. (8, II:2, p. 18) In August, 
1955, H. C. Whitlow, Jr., integration chair- 
man of the Oklahoma Association of Negro 
Teachers, said his best estimate is 227 
Negro teachers dismissed. ... (8, II :3, p. 4) 
The integration committee of the Oklahoma 
Association of Negro Teachers said its 
studies show 127 fully qualified Negro teach- 
ers, many with master’s degrees, have been 
dismissed as a result of segregation. (8, 
EE2. pe 12) 





... Job losses as a result of desegrega- 
tion or of pressure arising from the school 
segregation issue have amounted to less than 
300 out of the approximately 75,000 Negro 
school teachers in the Southern and border 


states. [In Oklahoma] at last accounting, 
144 teachers and 21 principals had lost their 
jobs as a result of desegregation. Only 
four teachers had been integrated into 
mixed schools and these as counselors for 
Negro students. . . . Next largest number 
of displacements because of integration was 
reported in West Virginia . . . seven Ne- 
gro teachers and 17 principals have been 
displaced . . . 83 of the state’s total 973 
Negro teachers have been integrated along 
with their students. (8, I1:5, p. 1) 





Integration of 1,000 Negro pupils of the 
26,346 in West Virginia resulted in reduc- 
tion of Negro personnel of 6 principals, 
seven teachers, and one coach. (16) 





[In Missouri], if segregation is abolish- 
ed, some legislators are reported to have 
said, all of the colored teachers now em- 
ployed in the public school system will 
have to be discharged from their positions. 


<xees ORD) 





3ills have been introduced in the [Ala- 
bama] state legislature, giving local boards 
of education authority to fire teachers “with 
or without cause, and with or without no- 
tice of hearing” and without the right of 
appeal. The bills make no mention of 
segregation, but are admittedly aimed at 
teachers who might advocate integration. 
(8, TE:2; p: 13) 

On June 11 (1954) Atty. Gen. Almond 
declared: “I’m satisfied of this—Negro 
teachers are not going to be engaged in 
Virginia to teach white children.” (8, I:1, 
p. 13) 





[In North Carolina], questionnaires sent 
to school superintendents showed that 128 
out of 131 “believe they would find it im- 
practicable to use Negro teachers”. ... (8, 
1:4 p, Th) 





[Montgomery County, Maryland, Board 
of Education] reported that “no Negro 
candidates for filling vacancies in white 
schools, or the appointment of Negro su- 
pervisors are being considered this year 
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[In Kansas City, Missouri], some 59 re- 
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serve teachers are not now teaching be- 
cause they are Negroes and because, as a 
general rule, the school system is follow- 
ing a practice of employing Negro teach- 
ers only in formerly all-Negro schools, 
[according to the education committee of 
the Kansas City Urban League.] (8, II:6, 
p. 14) 





At St. Charles [Missouri], which ended 
segregation last year in the elementary 
school and is extending the process to high 
school this year, five of seven Negro teach- 
ers at the Franklin school were dismissed 
in May. . . . Similar dismissals have been 
reported at Moberly, Hannibal and Slater. 
(S103) 9.109 

In Albuquerque and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, student integration resulted in the 
firing of Negro teachers whose students 
were integrated. (18) 





[In Carlsbad, New Mexico], when the 
high school was desegregated in 1951, those 
Negro teachers without tenure were not 
re-employed. . . . While there is not stated 
policy with regard to hiring Negro teach- 
ers, it was the feeling among informed 
persons that as Negroes resigned, they 
would be replaced by Anglo- or Spanish- 
American teachers. (13c) 





In 1951, Jeffersonville, Indiana, had ten 
Negro teachers; today there are three... . 
(2a) The school board policy on faculty 
integration appears to have limited 
effectively teaching as a career for Ne- 
groes. (13d) 





[In New Albany, Indiana], at the time 
of the changed policy, Negro teachers with- 
out tenure were dismissed; those who were 
retained stayed at Griffin, the Negro school. 

. It also meant that teaching as a pro- 
fessional occupation was much more limited 
for them. (13e) 


Negro Teachers Desire Integration 

What are the Negro teachers’ reac- 
tions to the situations facing them? As 
with the variety of situations, there is 
a variety of reactions. The following 
indicate that many Negro teachers and 


their organizations strongly support in- 
tegration of the public schools. 





We, a group of Southern Negro Educa- 
tors, representing fourteen southern states 
and the District of Columbia, have assem- 
bled . . . to express our collective point of 
view with respect to the Supreme Court’s 
decision, May 17, 1954, declaring segrega- 
tion in the public schools unconstitutional. 
. .. It was the right and moral thing to 
do. . . . Negro educators should not and 
cannot afford to be a party to any plan 
designed to nullify the Court's decision. ... 
We as Negro citizens stand ready to co- 
operate wholeheartedly in the progressive 
fulfillment of these democratic objectives. 


(19) 





. We the officers of twelve state teach- 
ers associations (Negro) assembled 
and representing some 75,000 teachers of the 
South and Southwest, unanimously agree 
that: 1. We, in no uncertain terms pe- 
tition the N.E.A. through its Executive 
Committee to take a more active leader- 
ship role in the desegregation process. .. . 
7. That NCOSTA (National Council of 
Officers of State Teachers Associations) 
urges support of the Southern Regional 
Council and its affiliates . . . as a pertinent 
and highly potential resource in the school 
desegregation process. 8. That NCOSTA 
lauds the work of the NAACP .. . for 
outstanding work that is making a real, 
vital and genuine contribution to advanc- 
ing the frontiers of democracy. (20) 





There is no indication that either this 
fear (of loss of employment) or other 
compulsions will lead Negro teachers to 
support continued segregation in the schools. 
(8; 165; ipo 4) 





[In southern Illinois], the demand of the 
Negroes themselves (implying teachers spe- 
cifically) was for better schools, whatever 
might be the race of the teacher. (12b* 





[In North Carolina], a group of Negro 
teachers (alleged to be 80 in number) 
. adopted a resolution saying “it is our 
conviction that it is inconsistent with our 
obligations as good citizens for us to advo- 
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cate voluntary segregation.” (8, I1:4, p. 


16) 


... 120 Negro principals and supervisors 
were meeting in Durham (North Carolina). 
By a unanimous vote they adopted this 
resolution: “We pledge ourselves to whole- 
hearted support of the decision and stand 
ready to work cooperatively and faithfully 


for its implementation.” (8, I:1, p. 10) 


[The Palmetto Education Association of 
South Carolina], has recorded its determina- 
tion “to work unceasingly to uphold” the 
Supreme Court decision. (8, I:4, p. 13) 


The Virginia Teachers Association, com- 
Negro 

unanimously adopted 
hasten 


prised of teachers and school of- 


ficials resolu- 
integra- 
National 
Advancement of Col- 
commending parochial 
schools which have admitted Negroes to 
formerly all-white schools. (8, 1:4, p. 15) 


tions endorsing efforts to 


tion, reaffirming support of the 
Association for the 
and 


ored People 


The Teachers State Association of Texas 
(Negro) further NAACP 
for the adoption of the following national 


commends the 


policy, regarding teachers personnel, to wit: 
“We insist that there should be integration 
at all 
teacher-personnel on a 


levels, including the assignment of 
non-discriminatory 
Negro 
adopted a resolution calling for implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court's May 17 de- 
cision that compulsory segregation in the 
public schools is unconstitutional.” (8, 1:5. 


p. 6) 


basis.” The Texas teachers 


The Executive Committee of the Tennes- 
see Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers, with a membership of over 15,000, sent 
to all 
Assembly a letter which said in part: “It is 
our feeling that the best interests of all 


members of the Tennessee General 


the people of Tennessee will be served if 
the Supreme Court decision outlawing pub- 
lic school segregation is implemented with- 
out an attempt at circumvention. . CS 


1:6, p. 16) 


A state representative from Florida states 
that “Much of the trouble (over continu- 


stems from agitation by 
(8, 1:9, p. 9) 


ing segregation) 
Negro school teachers.” 


A nationally known race relations ex- 
pert reported that a survey in Florida 
showed that the “overwhelming majority” 
of school superintendents and Negro teach- 
ers said they thought desegregation could 
be accomplished without too much trouble. 
(8, 1:5, p. 14) 


F. W. Moon, executive secretary of the 
Negro Teachers, 
feel that if 
it is a question of losing our jobs or hav- 
will take the 


Oklahoma Association of 


stated: “I know our teachers 
ing segregated schools, we 
job loss!” (8, 1:6, p. 10) 
The Virginia Congress of Colored Par- 
ents and Teachers went on record as favor- 
ing integration ‘as rapidly as possible.’ (8, 
IT :6, ps 15) 
Doyle of Louisville, 
for Negroes, 


Dean Betram W. 
Kentucky, Municipal College 
said his faculty was in favor of integra- 
tion of the two student bodies (LMCN and 
Louisville, white), even 
faculty 


the University of 
though it 
jobs. (21) 


1 


meant the loss of the 


Eugene Stanley, acting head, Department 
of Education, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland: “No teacher 
should be denied the opportunity to prac- 
tice the profession. Every teaching post 
should be filled by the most qualified teach- 
er available in a particular community.” (22) 


qualified 


J. Rupert Picott, executive secretary, Vir- 
ginia Teachers Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Education Association: 
“Tt is my judgment that while there may 
be some fear among Negro teachers .. . 
generally speaking, the teachers of our 
racial designation are determined to help 
make democracy work in this (desegrega- 
tion) and other projects.” (23) 

Indifference or Opposition 

Not all of the Negro teachers want 
integration either at the student or at 
the faculty level. Published reports 
indicate a diversity of reasons for this 
opposition. 
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Since “integration at any price” may work 
against the interests of colored people, Ne- 
gro leaders . . . should perhaps curb their 
zeal for democracy and their anticipation of 
martyrdom lest they find themselves taking 
one step forward and two back. (17a) 





There are undoubtedly Negro teachers 
who fear this threat, as well as others who 
have adapted themselves to segregation, and 
would find integration a painful experience. 
(18a) 





... There are distinct advantages to the 
Negro in separate schools . . . the oppor- 
tunity for employment which these  sep- 
arate schools provide for Negro men and 
women as teachers ... the incalculable gain 
in racial development involved in the or- 
ganization and discipline of the schoolroom, 
together with the development of leader- 
ship in the educational and civic world that 
goes with it (social segregation in 
mixed schools) excludes the child from the 
normal associations of school life and de- 
prives him of the natural channels of self- 
expression. (24) 





Other things being equal, the Negro pre- 
fers to retain his self-esteem in a restricted 
sphere rather than accept a larger freedom 
of movement under the implication of be- 
ing tolerated. (24a) 





. the Negro professional often fears 
for his job and promotional opportunities 
.. . Where these fears were well grounded, 
there often was resistance to the change 
among Negro teachers as strong as that 
put up by whites. (13f) 





These colored groups who supported their 
own (segregated) institutions fell into two 
groups. Either they belonged to the school 
system and had no future in a mixed one, 
or as parents they feared the hostile re- 
ception their children would get. . . . (25) 





It appears that there has been at 
least as much tacit opposition to the move 
(integration) on the part of Negro teach- 
ers who are afraid of losing their jobs 
through discrimination or direct competi- 
tion with better-trained whites. (26) 





Although Negro legal and professional 
groups have sought to assure Negro teach- 
ers that they have little to fear in regard 
to job rights in an integrated system, it 
is clear that these efforts have not been 
completely successful. . The data ex- 
amined (a study of 150 Negro public school 
teachers in South Carolina) suggest that 
Negro teachers are more highly concerned 
with the loss of jobs, while Negro prin- 
cipals show greater concern with .. . ad- 
ministrative problems. .. . The respondents 
are most anxious regarding threats which 
desegregation may post to their source of 
livelihood. (6a) 





J. D. Boyd, president of the Utica In- 
stitute for Negroes in Hinds County (Mis- 
sissippi) and former president of the Ne- 
gro teachers’ association . urged that 
“integration” be set aside. . . .(8, I:1, p. 8) 





The presidents of both Texas Negro col- 
leges recently urged their expansion, rather 
than integration into the white system. Dr. 
R. O’Hara Lanier of Texas Southern told 
the Commission on Higher Education: “It 
would be a narrow position for the state 
to get rid of Negro schools.” (8, I:1, p. 11) 





Lewis L. Butler, principal of the Ehr- 
hardt Negro school (South Carolina) in a 
letter to the Bamberg Herald: “...I am 
closely identified with my race as a teacher, 
and know with a few exceptions they are 
satisfied with the educational administra- 
tion. For the Negro teachers and children 
in the South to be thrust into a most pe- 
culiar situation which will be beset with 
many perplexing problems and grave con- 
sequences, I am of the opinion that the 
Negro children’s educational opportunities 
will suffer for the next 50 years... .” (8, 
1:8, p. 13) 





[Negro teachers and administrators in 
South Carolina] have made no public state- 
ments concerning the attendance law re- 
pealer or the other new school laws (de- 
signed to prevent integration). At their 
annual convention . . . they concerned them- 
selves with professional topics... . (8, 1:8, 
p: 18) 





. The Mississippi Teachers Associa- 
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tion (Negro) in recent annual convention in 
Jackson, went on record favoring the new 
Negro-white public school equalization pro- 
gram designed by the legislature to dis- 
courage efforts to integrate the dual sys- 
ten. L. S. Alexander of Jackson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of MTA, said the con- 
vention took no action on the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. (8, 1:9, p. 8) 





Organization of a Negro counterpart to 
the white Citizens Councils was revealed 
by the Columbus, Miss., Sun, a Negro news- 
paper. The organization is called the “Par- 
ent-Teacher-Youth Council.” The Sun said 
the new group will “foster segregation, 
combat and expose Negro agitators and en- 
courage racial pride among the Negro peo- 
ple.” (S:. 15-2, p12) 





On Nov. 5, (1954) in convention at Little 
Rock, about 2,000 members of the Arkansas 
Teachers Association, a Negro organiza- 
tion, adopted a policy statement. .. . that 
the pattern of segregation was still a legal 
question which should be left to the courts, 
that the problems involved in desegregation 
were largely local and peculiar to each dis- 
trict: ... . CG, 1:6 pe 2) 





The NAACP had accused Jenkins, a Ne- 
gro superintendent of discriminating against 
14 Negro students by refusing to transfer 
them to Porter and Coweta (Oklahoma- 
white) schools. (8, II:5, p. 12) 





Before the decision of the board (to in- 
tegrate faculty in Hobbs, New Mexico), 
some informed Negroes had said that the 
(Negro) principal and some of the (Negro) 
teachers had been quietly working against 
desegregation, thinking that their careers 
might be endangered should the schools be 
desegregated. [In Tucson, Arizona, 
there was an] indifferent attitude of some 
of the Negro teachers. In interviews with 
them it was brought out that they were 
satisfied with the status quo before inte- 
gration. ... (13g) 





[In Evansville, Indiana], there was some 
indication that the Negro teachers, uncon- 
sciously or knowingly, favored keeping Lin- 
coln School (Negro) as a source of se- 
curity. . . . The essentially conservative po- 


sition of the Negro teachers has been recog- 
nized by the NAACP, and it has not under- 
taken a campaign for teacher integration. 
The local chapter felt it might even en- 
counter active and vocal resistance from the 
teachers were such a proposal made. (13h) 





[In Cairo, Illinois], among the Negroes 
most active in attempts to discourage trans- 
fer were the ministers, policemen, teachers 
and principals. Each had a vested interest 
in maintaining the status quo. ... The 
Negro school personnel were most bitter 
in their attacks on those wanting desegre- 
gation. The arguments they used in talk- 
ing against it varied from lack of employ- 
ment if children insisted on going to schools 
for whites, through lack of understanding 
by white teachers of Negro children’s prob- 
lems, to direct verbal attacks on the 
NAACP, its leaders and local supporters. 
... The better students had been persuaded 
by the arguments put up by the Negro 
teachers and principals to remain in the 
Negro schools. (13i) 





Summary and Conclusions 

It is impossible, considering the pres- 
ent state of information available, to 
make any categorical statement con- 
cerning the future of Negro teachers 
in desegregated schools. There are 
discrepancies relating to the number of 
people involved, ranging from at lcast 
76,390 Negro teachers in public, seg- 
regated schools (12c) to 113,000 Ne- 
gro teachers in public, segregated 
schools (5c). The same source, quoted 
in the same periodical for three suc- 
cessive months, differs in the number 
of Negro teachers displaced in one state 
which desegregated, covering a range 
of from 86 to 227 teachers so displaced. 
When it is difficult if not impossible 
to obtain such relatively concrete data, 
it is likewise impossible to report defin- 
itively on the evidence concerning the 
treatment teachers are receiving. 


It is not surprising that this con- 
fusion of facts leads to a confusion of 
reactions among Negro teachers. Their 
responses to integration range from 
overwhelming joy to the formation of 
their own “Citizens Councils.” They 
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present many reasons for their actions, 
some of which may be categorized as 
follows. 
Arguments by Negro teachers for inte- 
gration: 


1. It is morally right. 

2. It is democracy in action. 

3. It is in the best interests of all 
the people. 

4. It is the civic duty of all to sup- 
port the law. 

5. It will give Negro teachers great- 
er opportunity. 

Arguments by Negro teachers against 

integration : 

1. It discourages racial pride. 

2. It prevents Negro children from 
expressing themselves naturally. 

3. Negroes do not want to be where 
they are merely tolerated. 

4. It would end the cultural leader- 

ship of Negro teachers. 

5. White teachers would not under- 
stand Negro children. 

6. Loss of incentive for Negro stu- 
dents who want to become teach- 
ers. 

7. Loss of positions by Negro teach- 
ers and principals. 


The arguments of Negro teachers 
favorable to integration are based on 
moral primarily, and the 
arguments that Negro teachers will ac- 
tually prosper with integration is the 
only one which can some day be em- 
pirically investigated. Several of the 
arguments against integration may be 
subjected to some sorts of tests, and 
such evidence may eventually be pre- 
sented which will validate or refute 
the statements. As of this date, they 
are interesting hypotheses, with tid- 
bits of data supporting and/or deny- 
ing them. 


premises, 


The data herein reviewed indicate 
that there is a “clear and present dan- 
ger” to Negro teachers employed in 
areas which are desegregating, but that 
this danger is not as great as many 
proponents of segregation believe (or 
hope) it is. Those teachers in large 


cities seem to fare best, and those in 
very small or rural schools seem doom- 
ed to lose out. It is in the middle- 
sized districts that most of the doubt 
and conflict occurs. 


The present teacher deficit will ease 
the situation of many Negro teach- 
ers, and as has been often pointed out 
by those attempting to reassure Negro 
teachers, the demand so far exceeds 
the supply of teachers that they will 
be employed even when prejudice 
against them is high. Whether this will 
be temporary or long-term remains to 
be seen, and whether it will hold in 
the Deep South when desegregation 
comes is highly questionable. 


Despite evidence that teachers will 
not be displaced in huge numbers, and 
despite all encouraging statistics and 
moral arguments, the literature indi- 
cates that the Negro teacher is ap- 
prehensive concerning his job as well 
as other losses which may result from 
desegregation. The economic argument 
is probably foremost with almost all 
teachers and administrators in Negro 
schools, although many of them offer 
other justifications and/or rationaliza- 
tions for the maintenance of segrega- 
tion. 


Student desegregation has preceded 
and will continue to precede faculty 
integration in new areas. In the long 
run, supply and demand will probab- 
ly regulate school policy concerning 
faculty integration. For the present, 
Negro teachers and the public can only 
watch and wait. 
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Section D: Problem Behavior in Negro Schools 


Louis A. D’Amico 


. HE DesreGreGaTIoN IssuE HAs 

BROUGHT THE SUBJECT OF NEGRO 
Epvucation to a point of national in- 
terest. Many arguments have been pre- 
sented for and against integration. One 
of the complaints leveled at the Negro’s 
efforts to obtain actual equality in edu- 
cational opportunities is that Negro 
pupils are not as well behaved as white 
pupils, and that with integrated schools, 
additional behavior problems would 
arise in the classroom. 


In a recent study dealing with prob- 
lem behavior conducted at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Phillips (2) interviewed 26 
teachers and obtained information on 
the type and frequency of pupils prob- 
lem behavior in their classes. He 
found that the most frequent types of 
problem behavior were those involving 
violations of classroom rules; certain 
types of behavior occurred more fre- 
quently at one grade level than at an- 
other; and problem behavior occurred 
more frequently among boys than 
among girls. Other studies dealing 
with pupil problem behavior as viewed 
by teachers are those by Stouffer (4), 
Sparks (3), and Epstein (1). None 
of these studies was concerned solely 
with the problem behavior of Negro 
pupils. 


In order to obtain information on the 
problem behavior of Negro pupils, the 
investigator of this study administered 
a questionnaire to Negro teachers en- 
rolled in his evening graduate courses 
at Xavier University (New Orleans) 
during 1955. The questionnaire was 
constructed so that the following in- 
formation could be obtained. 

(a) teacher characteristics; and (b) 
frequency of various types of in- 
school pupil behavior such as: 
smoking, cheating, lying, steal- 
nig, obscene language, fighting, 
heterosexual activity, and van- 
dalism. 


Teacher characteristics. Forty-six Ne- 
gro teachers, 15 men and 31 women, 
provided information on pupil prob- 
lem behavior in and around New Or- 
leans during the 1954-1955 school year. 
The characteristics of the 46 teachers 
were as follows: 


1. Fourteen of the male teachers and 
25 of the female teachers received their 
undergraduate degrees in colleges 1o- 
cated in New Orleans. 


2. Eleven of the male teachers and 
18 of the female teachers held posi- 
tions in New Orleans; three male teach- 
ers and 11 female teachers held posi- 
tions in Louisiana schools other than 
New Orleans; and one male teacher 
and two female teachers held positicns 
in schools outside Louisiana. 


3. Twelve of the male teachers and 
14 of the female teachers had eight or 


more years of teaching experience. 


4. Eleven male teachers and 18 fe- 
male teachers held positions in low 
socio-economic areas; three male and 
13 female teachers held positions in 
middle-class socio-economic areas, and 
one male teacher held a position in an 
upper-middle-class socio-economic area, 


The grade level, the sex, and the 
number of pupils taught by the teach- 
ers appear in Table I. 


An examination of Table I reveals 
that the semester teacher-pupil ratio, 
1-74, was greatest at the 7-9 grade 
level, and smallest, 1-28, at the 1-6 
grade level. With the exception of the 
10-12 grade level, the female teach- 
ers had lower teacher-pupil ratios than 
the male teachers. A closer examina- 
tion of Table I shows that the total 
number of boys outnumbered the total 
number of girls by 75; the women 
teachers outnumbered the men teach- 
ers by 31 to 15. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVEL, 
NUMBER, AND SEX OF PUPILS TAUGHT DURING 1954-1955 





Semester* 
Grade Sex of No. of Pupils Teacher-Pupil 

Level Teacher Teachers Boys Girls Total Ratio 
M 3 102 101 203 1-34 

1-6 F 19 533 486 1019 1-26 
T aa 635 587 1222 1-28 

M 4 477 295 772 1-99 

7-9 F 6 426 428 854 1-77 
T 10 903 723 1626 1-81 

M 8 393 399 792 1-50 

10-12 F 6 326 473 799 1-67 
2 14 719 872 1591 1-57 
M 15 972 795 1767 1-59 

Total F 31 1285 1387 2672 1-43 
gs 46 2257 2182 4439 1-48 











*Obtained by dividing the total number of pupils taught during the 1954-1955 year by two, 


and then dividing by the number of teachers. 


It will be noted further that the fe- 
male teachers at the 1-6 and 7-9 grade 
levels had a higher frequency of prob- 
lem behavior occurring in their classes 
than the male teachers at these grade 
levels. The male teachers at the 10-12 
grade level had a higher frequency of 
problem behavior than the female teach- 
ers at that grade level. The frequency 
of problem behavior per 100 pupils for 
both the male and female teachers was 
greatest in grades 1-6 and smallest in 
grades 7-9. The total frequency of 
problem behavior for both male and 
female teachers was 29.9 per cent; 
30.1 per cent of the problems arising 
in classes conducted by male teachers, 
and 29.3 per cent arising in classes 
conducted by female teachers. It should 
be noted that the problem behavior in 
female teachers’ classes had a tendency 
to decrease with increase in grade level; 
the female teachers had the highest 
frequency of problem behavior in 
grades 1-6, and the lowest frequency 
of problem behavior at the 10-12 grade 
level. The male teachers had the high- 
est frequency of problem behavior in 
grades 10-12, next highest at grades 
1-6, and the lowest in grades 7-9. 


The most frequent types of prob- 
lem behavior according to sex of pu- 
pil and grade level are presented in 
Table II. 


An examination of the data in Table 
II shows that in grades 1-6 the boys 
were involved in more frequent prob- 
lem behavior than the girls in fighting, 
lying, cheating, stealing and smoking, 
but the girls in grades 1-6 showed more 
frequent problem behavior than the 
boys in unexcused absences, obscene 
language and swearing. In grades 7- 
9 the boys were involved more fre- 
quently in all types of problem be- 
havior than the girls, with the excep- 
tion of cheating. In grades 10-12 the 
boys showed a higher frequency of 
problem behavior in each type of be- 
havior listed. 


This study investigated pupil prob- 
lem behavior in Negro schools during 
1954-1955 in and around New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Data relative to type and 
frequency of problem behavior were 
obtained from the use of questionnaires. 
A summary of the findings of this study 
includes: 


1. Forty-six teachers, 15 male and 
31 female, taught 4489 pupils during 
1954-1955, resulting in a teacher-pupil 
ratio of 1-48. The teacher-pupil ratio 
in grades 1-6 was 1-28; in grades 7-9, 
1-81; and in grades 10-12, 1-57. 

2. Approximately 73 per cent of 
the male teachers and 58 per cent of 
the female teachers taught in schools 
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of low to lower middle class socio- 
economic status, 20 per cent of the 
male and 42 per cent of the female 
teachers taught in schools of middle 
class socio-economic status, and seven 
per cent (one male teacher) taught in 
a school in upper middle class socio- 
economic status. 

TABLE II 

ENT TYPES OF PROB- 
YR ACCORDING TO 
GRADE LEVEL 


A 

MOST FREQUEN’ 
LEM BEHAVI( 
y ) 


SEX ANI 


¢ 








Grade Level 
and Frequency per 100 
Type of Behavior Boys Girls 





Grades 1-6 
a 


Fighting 8.7 4.1 
Unexcused absences ie 9.0 
Lying 5.9 3.9 
Obscene language 6.6 8.0 
Swearing 4.7 es 
Cheating 4.4 Sa) 
Stealing 2.4 1.8 
Smoking 2.4 1.0 
Vandalism re 0 
Heterosexual activity = 0 
Grades 7-9 
Unexcused absences 9.1 mS 
Lying 4.3 2.9 
Fighting a 2.6 
Smoking 3.0 1.9 
Stealing 2d. 0.6 
Vandalism 1.4 0.4 
Swearing KS 0.2 
Cheating Ls 2.6 
Heterosexual activity 8 a 
Obscene language 2 1.5 
Grades 10-12 
Unexcused absences 11.8 6.2 
Swearing 6.5 2.0 
Smoking 6.4 0.1 
Cheating 5.6 3.4 
Lying 6 0.5 
Fighting 3.0 0.7 
Stealing 3.0 0.7 
Obscene language ae | 1.6 
Vandalism 1.0 is 
Heterosexual activity 0 3 








3. The female teachers had the 
highest frequency of problem behavior 
in grades 1-6 than at any other grade 
level. The male teachers, on the other 


hand, had the highest frequency of 
problem behavior in grades 10-12. 


4. In general, boys were involved 
more frequently in problem behavior 
than girls. The highest frequency of 
problem behavior for both boys and 
girls occurred in grades 1-6, followed 
by grades 10-12, and grades 7-9. 


5. A ranking of problem behavior 
according to grade level revealed that 
unexcused absences ranked first at all 
grade levels; the highest frequency oc- 
curred at grades 10-12, next grades 1-6, 
and third in grades 7-9. Heterosexual 
activity ranked last at all grade levels. 
Obscene language ranked second at the 
1-6 grade level, eighth in grades 7-9, 
and sixth in grades 10-12. 


6. The boys had higher frequencies 
of problem behavior than the girls at 
all grade levels, except for such types 
of behavior as unexcused absences, ob- 
scene language and swearing in grades 
1-6, and cheating in grades 7-9. 


From the results of this study it can 
be concluded that with the stricter en- 
forcement of school attendance laws 
the in-school problem behavior of Ne- 
gro pupils would undoubtedly improve. 
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Section E: The Adjustment of 2,078 Negro Students 


Leanpver L,. Boykin 
Director, Division of Education, Southern University 


NE OF THE PrRospLeMs Facinea IN- 
STITUTIONS OF HigHerR EpucaTIon 


and 


O 


is that of providing orientation 
counseling services to facilitate the ad- 
justment of new students to the college 


or university environment. For the 
most part, such orientation programs 
include getting acquainted nights; tal- 
ent programs; campus tours; lectures 
on how to study; discussions of the 
history, traditions, and regulations of 
the college; health and physical ex- 
aminations; the giving of intelligence 


and placement examinations; library 
tours, etc. Programs featuring such 


activities, in the opinion of the writer, 
are based on the assumption that, for 
the most part, problems faced by en- 
tering freshman students are education- 
al or vocational in nature. As a result 
insufhcient attention, it seems, is given 
to home, health, social, and emotional 
problems that may result from such 
factors as the change in the mode of 
living from home to dormitory life; 
the change in parental relations; the 
necessity for making new friends; ad- 
justing to college rules and regulations; 
being examined by a strange physician, 
ete. 


The failure to give more attention to 
such problems and needs may result 
from (1) the lack of data regarding 
the incidence of home, health, social 
and emotional problems among fresh- 
men students; and (2) the belief that 
since college students probably come 
from better than average homes they 
are able, perhaps, to cope with such 
problems on their own. 


Purpose of the Study 


This study reports the results from 
the application of the Bell’s Adjust- 
ment Inventory to a group of 2,078 
Negro students. Its purposes are to 
provide a body of data regarding the 
incidence of home, health, social and 
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emotional problems among Negro col- 
lege students, and to authenticate the 
assumption that even though college 
students may come from better-than- 
average homes—social, economic, and 
educational background—there is need 
to give serious attention to their prob- 
lems and needs. 


Source of Data 


The total number of students check- 
ing the Inventory was 2,078. Of the 
total number of students who checked 
the inventory, 1,019, or 49 per cent, 
were men, and 1,059, or 51 per cent, 
women. All of the students were of 
freshman classification. The data were 
collected over a period of four years. 
The Inventories were scored and the 
data tabulated by two persons under 
the supervision of the author. 


The Bell’s Adjustment Inventory 
provides four separate measures of per- 
sonal and social adjustment: Home, 
Health, Social, and Emotional. It is 
self administering and has no time 
It provides for individual scores 
in each of the four areas and for a 
total adjustment score. Individuals 
scoring high in Home Adjustment tend 
to be unsatisfactorily adjusted to their 


limit. 


home surroundings. Low scores indi- 
cate satisfactory home adjustment. 


High scores in the area of Health Ad- 
justment indicate unsatisfactory health 
adjustment; low scores, satisfactory ad- 
justment. Individuals scoring high in 
Social Adjustment tend to be submis- 
sive and retiring in their social con- 
tacts. Individuals with low scores are 
aggressive. Individuals with high scores 
in Emotional Adjustment tend to be 
unstable emotionally. Those with low 
scores tend to be emotionally stable. 
For the areas of Home, Health, and 
Emotional Adjustment the interpreta- 
tion of scores is made more meaningful 
by the use of the descriptive designa- 
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tions: Excellent, Good, Average, Un- 
satisfactory, and Very Unsatisfactory. 
For Social Adjustment, the descriptive 
designations are Very Aggressive, Ag- 
gressive, Average, Retiring and Very 
Retiring. The Inventory also provides 
for a Total Adjustment Score, which 
represents a composite score of Home, 
Health, Social, and Emotional Adjust- 
ment. 


Results of the Investigation 


The numbers and per cents of stu- 
dents scoring “Excellent,” “Good,” 
“Average,” “Unsatisfactory,’ and 
“Very Unsatisfactory” in the areas of 
Home, Health and Emotional Adjust- 
ment are shown in Table I; also those 
scoring “Very Aggressive,’ “Agres- 
sive,” “Average,” ‘Retiring,’ and 
“Very Retiring’ in Social Adjustment. 
On the basis of these data, it appears 
that the students as a group are bet- 
ter adjusted, socially and least adjust- 
ed emotionally. 


As was indicated earlier, the Inven- 
tory provides for a “Total Adjust- 
ment” score. This score represents the 
adjustment pattern of the individual 
when the results of the scores for each 
of the four areas—Home, Health, So- 
cial, and Emotional—are combined in- 
to a composite score. The adjustment 
pattern of the group in terms of such 
scores is shown by the data summar- 
ized in Table I. 


Sex Differences 


A question of considerable impor- 
tance is, what if any, were the dif- 
ferences between the adjustment scores 
of men and women students? The 
data presented in Table II provide at 
least a partial answer to the question. 

From the data shown in Table II 
it may be noted that there were no 
outstanding differences between men 
and women students in Home Adjust- 
ment. The data also indicates that the 
men students were better adjusted emo- 
tionally than the women students. Some 
sex differences in Social Adjustment 
may be noted from the data shown in 
Table II. 


In addition to the descriptive interp- 
retations provided for each of the meas- 
ures of Home, Health, Social and Emo- 
tional Adjustment, Bell’s Inventory al- 
so provides comparative validating data 
on well adjusted and poorly adjusted 
groups. It would seem desirable, there- 
fore, to consider the question, “How 
do comparable groups of Negro stu- 
dents compare with those on which 
the Inventory was validated and stand- 
ardized?” 


It may be noted from the data pre- 
sented in Table III that the mean 
scores for Bell’s “well adjusted” group 
in the area of Home Adjustment was 
4.65. For the students in this study, 
the corresponding well adjusted mean 


TABLE I 


HOME, HEALTH AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF 2,078 NEGRO 
STUDENTS ACCORDING TO NUMBER AND PERCENT 








Home 
Adjustment 


Health 
Adjustment 


Emotional 
Adjustment 


Social 
Adjustment 





No. Per cent No. 


Percent No. Percent No. Per cent 





Excellent 241 11.60 57 
Good 699 33.64 455 
Average 740 35.61 1064 
Unsatisfactory 316 15.21 397 


Very Unsatisfactory 82 3.95 105 


2.74 177 8.52 245 11.79 
21.90 571 27.48 423 20.36 
51.20 1130 = 54.37 931 44.80 
19.10 184 8.85 335 16.12 

5.05 16 17 144 6.93 





Well Adjusted 1680 80.84 1576 


75.84 1878 90.37 1599 = 76.94 





Poorly Adjusted 398 19.15 502 





24.16 200 9.62 480 23.10 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF THE NEGRO AND BELL’S WELL ADJUSTED AND 
POORLY ADJUSTED GROUPS 








Mean “Well Adjusted 


Groups” 


Mean “Poorly Adjusted 
Group” 





Bell’s Negro 


Bell’s Negro 














Group Group Difference Group Group Difference 
Home Adjustment 4.65 4.31 —.34 10.27 13.78 Ko 
Health Adjustment 5.40 5.79 +-.39 153 13.78 229 
Social Adjustment 8.40 9.37 +.97 16.80 20.03 3.23 
Emotional Adjustment 8.28 720 —.93 15.78 19.24 3.46 








score was 4.31, a difference of (-) .34. 
The mean score for Bell’s poorly ad- 
justed validating group in the area of 
Home Adjustment was 10.27. For Ne- 
gro students, the mean score for the 
poorly adjusted group in the area of 
Home Adjustment was 13.78. The dif- 
ference between means of 3.51 would 
seem to indicate that the Negro stu- 
dents were more poorly adjusted in 
relation to their homes than were those 
in Bell’s original investigation. 


3ell’s well adjusted validating group 
in the area of Health Adjustment had 
a mean score of 5.40. In the area of 
Health Adjustment, the mean score of 
the Negro group was 5.79. The dif- 
ference between the mean scores of only 
.39 indicates perhaps that the two 
groups of well adjusted students did 
not differ significantly in terms of 
Health Adjustment. 


The mean of the poorly adjusted 
group of Negro students in the area 
of Health Adjustment was 13.78. For 
Bell’s poorly adjusted group in the 
same area the mean score was 11.53. 
The difference between mean scores of 
2.25 while not perhaps statistically 
significant, does indicate that there ex- 
ists more maladjustment among the 
Negro group in the area of Health 
Adjustment than was found among the 


group on which Bell’s Inventory was 
standardized. 


In the area of Social Adjustment 
the mean score for Bell’s “well adjust- 
ed” group was 8.40. The “well ad- 
justed” group of Negro students in 
the area of Social Adjustment had a 
mean score of 9.37. The difference 
between the mean scores of the two 
“well adjusted” groups was .97. The 
“poorly adjusted” Negro group in the 
area of Social Adjustment had a mean 
score of 20.30.  Bell’s corresponding 
“poorly adjusted” group had a mean 
score of 16.80. The difference between 
the mean scores of the two groups was 
3.23 which indicates, perhaps, that 
Negro students were not as well ad- 
justed socially as were those on which 
the Inventory was standardized. 


There was a difference of (-) .93 be- 
tween the mean score of 8.28 for Bell’s 
“well adjusted” group and the mean 
score of 7.35 of Negro “well adjusted” 
group in the area of Emotional Ad- 
justment. For the “poorly adjusted” 
groups in the area of Emotional Ad- 
justment, mean scores were as follows: 
Bell’s validating group, 15.78; the Ne- 
gro group of students 19.24. There 
was a difference of 3.46 between the 
mean scores of the two groups, with 
the Negro group being less “well ad- 
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justed emotionally” than the group 
in Bell’s investigation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


As was pointed out earlier this in- 
vestigation, it is not the basic purpose 
of this study to attempt to draw valid 
statistical conclusions but rather (1) 
to ascertain if there existed adjust- 
ment problems among the students who 
checked the Inventory, and, if so, what 
was the nature and extent of such 
problems; (2) to focus attention upon 
the need to give more attention to the 
adjustment problems of Negro stu- 
dents particularly at the freshman 
level. 


It was recognized, from the outset, 
that there would be many limitations 
to this investigation. No attempt has 
been made, for example, to determine 
the relationship of adjustment to aca- 
demic success, or to ascertain whether 
there existed any relationship between 
such factors as the size and number 
of siblings in the family, economic sta- 
tus, the kinds and sizes of the com- 
munities from which the student came, 
ete. However, despite these limitations 
there are several possible inferences 
that may be drawn from the findings 
of this investigation: 


1, The fact that 21.00 per cent of 
the men and 29.27 per cent of 
the women students, or 25.22 per 
cent of the 2,078 students were 
“poorly adjusted” in terms of 
Total Adjustment scores indicates 
the need to give serious attention 
to the adjustment problems of en- 
tering freshman students. 


2. Of diminishing strength, but of 
no lesser importance is the fact 
that 19.15 per cent of the group 


6. 


were either “unsatisfactory” or 
“very unsatisfactory” adjusted to 
the home, indicating the need to 
give more attention to the prob- 
lems of students in this area. 


The importance of attention to 
the adjustment of students in the 
social area cannot be too greatly 
magnified in the light of the 
findings that 23 per cent of all 
students were “poorly adjusted” 
socially. 


Of vast importance are the find- 
ings that 24.16 per cent of the 
total group of 2,078 students ex- 
perienced ‘‘unsatisfactory” or 
“very unsatisfactory” adjustment 
in the area of health. Of spe- 
cial significance is the fact that 
34.75 per cent of the women stu- 
dents were either “unsatisfactory” 
adjusted in the area of health. 
The fact that 30.78 per cent of 
the women student scored sim- 
ilarly in the area of Emotional 
Adjustment is also indicative of 
the need to give more attention 
to their problems of adjustment. 


The extreme variability of the 
scores suggest the probable need 
for more specialized services for 
those students whose adjustment 
patterns vary markedly from 
the ‘“‘average” score of the group. 


The results of the investigation, 
and the findings in the several 
areas pose problems and questions 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
additional study of the home, 
health, social and emotional prob- 
lems of freshman student with 
subsequent re-adjustment meas- 
ures applied. 








Section F: Aspiration Levels of Negro Delinquent, Dependent, 
and Public School Boys 


Lonnie E, Mircueri 
Instructor in Psychology, Morgan State College 


Introduction 


Armes Numerous INveEstTiGa- 
TIONS HAVE BEEN MADE that deal 
with the subject of aspiration levels, 
no study has been made of the aspira- 
tion levels of Negro Delinquent, De- 
pendent, and Public School Boys on a 
comparative basis. While much at- 
tention has been directed towards the 
sociological aspects of aspiration levels, 
there has been a lack of investigation 
of the psychological principles involved. 


During recent months the nation has 
focused its attention on problems of 
delinquency and some possible causa- 
tive factors. Little cognizance is taken 
of the more basic or underlying causes 
which tend to be of prime importance 
in determining delinquent behavior. Es- 
sentially, any attempt at understanding 
and educating the delinquent or the 
dependent should be based upon the 
best that is known concerning the 
causes. Many reasons have been given 
for the failure of Negro youth to aspire 
to any reasonable height. Among the 
reasons given is one which relates that 
traits of truancy and delinquency are 
inherited. Another reason given is that 
intelligence ratings for delinquent 
groups are below normal. This lat- 
ter reason has been criticized and if 
taken into account intelligence become 
much less of a factor in truancy and 
delinquency. Other causative factors 
given are lack of adjustment in the 
home situation, to play life, school as- 
sociates, or to the job one holds in 
later life. Emotional instability and 
environmental factors have often been 
given as other causative contributors. 


The Problem 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine and identify some of the basic 
reasons that tend to be responsible for 
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the kinds of approaches of the Negro 
delinquent and dependent to the edu- 
cational process in terms of their as- 
pirations. Although generalizations can- 
not be drawn from these findings that 
arbitrarily apply to the level of as- 
piration of all Negro groups, delin- 
quent or otherwise, the evidence ob- 
tained can provide some insight into 
the problem as a whole. Fundamental- 
ly, all aspiration level studies and ex- 
periments are based on a combination 
of factors common to all people. These 
factors are resultants of economic and 
social conditions with which one is 
surrounded and creates for the in- 
dividual a frame of reference in which 
and with which he learns to aspire. 


The basic assumption of this paper 
is that there are significant differences 
in aspiration levels of the three groups 
investigated. In a culture with as 
strong a competitive emphasis as that 
of America, the importance of setting 
up goals for behavior and directing it 
is highly accentuated. The study is 
concerned with investigating certain 
psychological principles involved in this 
goal-setting activity. Inherent in the 
overall area of the problem lies the 
recognized need of guidance and con- 
trol programs for young Negro boys 
in their estimation and formulation of 
future objectives. In that the investi- 
gation presents a variety of distinct 
backgrounds with respect to group 
identification, the significance of what- 
ever peak in aspiration level is reached 
by the group or individual may have 
a social consequence dependent upon 
their or his given frame of reference. 
Since we shall deal with delinquent, de- 
pendent, and public school boys we 
must recognize that each individual 
brings to the situation a different set 
of values that he uses to evaluate 
whatever problem or condition that 
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there is at hand. There emerges, then, 
four common factors which relate level- 
of-aspiration phenomena to the areas 
of study. These are (a) social stand- 
ards and forces influencing conflict and 
decision, (b) personality characteristics 
and their development, (c) value phe- 
nomena, and (d) success and failure. 


Specifically, the following questions 
might be raised as a referential frame 
for understanding the problem: (1) 
What is the extent to which being a 
delinquent or a dependent factors in 
the estimation of the level of aspira- 
tion of Negro boys? (2) What is the 
extent to which Public School boys’ 
levels of aspiration compare with or 
are significantly different from delin- 
quent and dependent boys’ levels of as- 
piration? (3) Are there general fac- 
tors involved in setting aspiration levels 
and their relative importance to the 
Negro group? (4) Are children who 
are generally successful in their school 
work likely to set up different goals 
than do those who are less successful? 


A clear and concise understanding 
of the terms used is needed because 
of the context in which they appear 
in the paper. 


Level of aspiration.—Level of aspir- 
ation is the level of future performance 
in a familiar task which an individual, 
knowing his level of past performance 
in that task, explicitly undertakes to 
reach. Thus, to estimate the level of 
aspiration of an individual or group 
it was necessary to obtain a measure 
of his or their performance. 


Public School boys.—Public School 
boys used in this investigation were 
Negro boys enrolled in A District of 
Columbia junior high school—eighth 
grade. 


Delinquent Boys.—Delinquent boys, 
in this study, are Negro youths between 
the ages of 12 and 16 who have been 
committed to a correctional institution 
by the Juvenile Court of the District 
of Columbia for having been involved 
in such activities as stealing, house- 


breaking, truancy, petty larceny. In- 
dividual commitment periods vary. 


Dependent Boys.—Dependent boys 
(often considered orphan) in this study, 
are Negro youths who have had in- 
adequate home conditions, without ade- 
quate or any parental care and who 
have come to the attention of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Welfare Department 
for public assistance. The Court has 
declared the homes of these boys as 
inadequate and have thereupon removed 
them to a foster home situation... . 
The Industrial Home School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Methodology and Procedure 


The basic methodology of the study 
involved a three-fold procedure of in- 
vestigation. First, the behavior of three 
groups of subjects engaged in a speci- 
fic task, the California Arithmetic Test, 
was observed and recorded. Second, 
the records of their behavior were then 
studied in the light of their responses 
to interrogation in a special type of 
oral interview. Third, the results of 
the study were then further studied in 
case of some subjects in the light of 
their summarized case histories. 


Three basic requirements in the col- 
lection of data had to be met: (1) a 
sample or group of Negro pupils who 
represented the average public school 
individual in terms of classroom 
achievement and I. Q., (2) a sample of 
subjects representing the delinquent 
group, and (3) a sample who repre- 
sented the dependent group. The first 
requirement was fulfilled by utilizing 
students, as defined above. Inasmuch 
as it was realized that selection of 
the dependent and delinquent groups 
would present a problem in terms of 
grade classification and other limita- 
tions, the public school, delinquent, and 
dependent groups were chosen at ran- 
dom within the grade classification 
specified above. The two latter groups 
were available through the District of 
Columbia Board of Public Welfare. 


Test material appropriate for the 
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purposes of the study was selected in 
accordance with task to be performed. 
Again, certain requirements of aspir- 
ation levels had to be met, namely: 
(1) the subject was required to make 
a public declaration of what he aimed 
to achieve, and (2) subject had to put 
this information in quantitative terms. 
The task consisted of two tests in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic (addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and divis- 
Test used 
Arithmetic Test for the appropriate 


grade level. 


ion ). was the California 


The three groups studied were identi- 
fied as Groups 1, 11, and III, Public 
School, Delinquent, Dependent, respec- 
tively, in the initial test. In the sec- 
ond test a random division was made 
of the groups and these divided groups 
Control and Experimental 
Groups I, II, 111,—these groups repre- 


became 


senting public school, delinquent, and 
dependent, groups, respectively. The 
level of performance on the artithmetic 
test was measured in terms of a quanti- 
tative scale with a score of 100 being 
the maximum. 


All subjects were tested as a group 
and the instructions were imparted con- 
These instructions ex- 
plained the directions to the subjects 
and the manner in which he should go 
about completing the test. The sub- 
jects informed that in no way 
did the test results have to do with 
their and other school ac- 
tivities. Further, it was noted that 
it was hoped that the results of the 
study would aid in the implementation 
of a better program for the subjects 
through guidance and counseling. On 
the basis of this frank discussion, all 
of the subjects expressed a willingness 
to cooperate in the tests. No material 
incentives were offered. 


versationally. 


were 


classroom 


A trial period for familiarization pur- 
poses was allowed. Test I was given 
after which the group was divided into 
control and experimental groups. Tests 
of significance made on_ these 
randomly divided groups (control and 


were 


experimental) and they were found to 
be equal or equivalent; the assumption 
being based on insignificant differences 
derived from the tests. 


The second test followed the same 
procedure as the first except for the 
following: (a) Each individual in the 
experimental groups was told of how 
well he had done on Test I, in terms 
of the performance he made; (b) the 
experimental subjects were asked to 
make a declaration or estimate as to 
how well they thought they would do 
quantitatively on the future test; and 
(c) the control groups did not have a 
knowledge of their results from Test I. 
The second test was administered to 
all subjects not more than a week 
apart and not less than three days 
apart. 

Analysis and Discussion of Results 

An analysis of the tests given the 
two ‘ 
measures computed from the quanti- 
tative scores, a special interview pro- 
cedure, and case history records. Con- 
clusions of the study are formulated 
in terms of these processes. 


groups was based on. statistical 


The 
riving the mean and standard devia- 
tion of each group and the Critical 
Ratio or ¢ for the compared groups. 


statistical treatment involved de- 


The standard formulae were used in 
. . a 

finding these measures. The mean 
scores were used for comparing in- 


dividual scores with group scores, and 
group averages with each other. The 
standard deviation was used for pur- 
poses of determining what cases could 
be considered “extreme” and thus be 
subjected to the interview procedure. 
Those cases falling two or more plus 
or minus standard deviations from the 
mean were “extreme” and were inter- 
viewed for pertinent information deal- 
ing with causes. The critical ratio or 
t based on each difference was used 
as the criterion for a test of significance 
and thereby determined the extent to 
which a measure was due to chance or 
some other factor. Table I shows the 
mean, standard deviation, and critical 
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TABLE I 


STATISTICAL CONSTANTS OF TEST II FOR THE THREE GROUPS 
COMPARED: DELINQUENTS, DEPENDENTS, AND PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS 














Public School Delinquent Public School Dependent Delinquent Dependent 
Estimated 
Scores 
Number 12 12 12 12 12 
Mean 75.08 53.17 75. 44.00 53.17 44.00 
Performance 
Scores 
Number 12 12 12 12 12 
Mean 67.33 29.58 67.33 41.00 29.58 41.00 
Si 2. 13.61 10.58 13.61 13.54 10.58 13.54 
t or Critical 
Ration 125 574 2.218 








ratio found for all groups—public 
school, delinquent, dependent groups 
and their estimated and actual per- 
formance. 


The value of ¢ for Public School and 
Delinquent groups is 1.75. This ap- 
proached a significant difference and 
indicates a difference as great as this 
would occur about ten times in 100 
because of factors other than chance. 
The implications for such a difference 
is that these groups’ aspiration levels 
are different due to specific psycho- 
socio-economic factors peculiar to each 
group. 

A comparison of the differences be- 
tween the Public School and Dependent 
groups as shown in Table I indicates 
the same compared measures as given 
for Public School and Delinquent 
groups. Again the number of sub- 
jects was equated for comparative pur- 
poses and here a ¢t of .574 was ob- 
tained. This t value of .574 for these 
groups suggests that there is no signifi- 
cant difference between Public School 
and Dependent groups in their tend- 
ency to estimate their level of aspir- 
ation. Such a statistical measure in- 
dicated a close degree of similarity of 
the groups and a lack of difference 
in terms of psycho-socio-economic ele- 
ments which affect aspiration levels. 
It was inferred that a dependent is 
perhaps one who is abruptly taken out 
of school due to no special reasons of 


his own in terms of a criminal char- 
acter or episode. On the other hand 
this is not found where the delinquent 
is being compared. The inference here 
is that dependents are less likely to 
be subjected to conditions and attitudes 
of the home situations making for devi- 
ate types of personality than are de- 
linquents. 


Results for the Delinquent and De- 
pendent groups presented in Table I 
show a ¢ value for the groups com- 
pared to be 2.218. This value implies 
and indicates that there is a significant 
difference between the Dependent and 
Delinquent groups which is too great 
to be attributed to chance. This means, 
then, that factors other than chance 
were of prime importance. Here again 
the interview and case history reports 
revealed a vast difference in the back- 
grounds of the delinquents when com- 
pared with either the public school or 
dependent groups. Some of the causa- 
tive factors revealed by the subjects 
in the interview and case histories were 
broken homes, truancy, illness, mis- 
management of family earnings, and 
large family. Unlike the delinquent, 
the dependent cases developed shame 
and guilt feelings. 


On the bases of results presented and 
data compiled from case history and 
interview material, the similarity is 
greatest between Public School groups 
and Dependent groups. It must be 
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remembered that the Dependent group 
is not an anti-social group. Their status 
as dependent was not created on their 
personal account, but rather arose be- 
cause of inability of parents in one 
way or another. This investigator would 
conclude, therefore, that the significant 
difference between the Delinquent and 
Dependent groups and between the 
Public School and Delinquent groups, 
as compared with the insignificant dif- 
ference between Public School and De- 
pendent groups, serves to indicate a 
distinguishing feature in the aspira- 
tion discrepancies of the Delinquent 
group. Psychologically this could im- 
ply certain attitudinal frames char- 
acteristic of the delinquent as_ out- 
growths of their conditions. The case 
history analyses support this finding 
in terms of truant tendencies, and other 
legal violations on the part of the de- 


linquent. 
Conclusions 


The general conclusion to be drawn 
from this investigation is that certain 
characteristics peculiar to these groups 
were not comprehensively represented 
by the test situation itself. These in- 
fluencing factors may be defined as 
specific forces in terms of psycho-socio- 
economic conditions. These are broken 
homes, large families, truancy, illness, 
mismanagement and feelings of guilt 
and shame. The psychological implica- 
tions are in terms of the results which 
accrue to those situations where there 
are lack of parental discipline, control, 
motivation, interest, general depravity 
and added feelings of guilt and shame. 


Seven significant conclusions may be 
drawn from the data compiled: (1) 
Delinquent Negro boys tend to possess 
conditional and emotional characteris- 
tics which make for differences in their 
aspiration levels as compared with the 
Public School boy (2) There exists an 
insignificant difference between the as- 
piration level of the Negro dependent 
and the public school groups—the sta- 
tus of dependency not implying anti- 


socialism. (3) There is a significant 


difference between the level of aspira- 
tion of the Negro delinquent and the 
dependent groups. (4) Achievement 
as indicated by means or absolute aver- 
ages is an influencing factor in the esti- 
mation of aspiration levels in a descend- 
ing order of Public School, Dependent, 
and Delinquents, respectively. (5) 
Unique conditions peculiar to Public 
School and Dependent groups make for 
similarity and insignificant differences 
in aspiration levels of these groups. (6) 
Age did not represent a factor influ- 
encing level of aspiration. (7) Irreal- 
ism as determined by the interview 
plays an important role affecting as- 
piration levels of Negro boys between 
the ages of 12 and 16 years. 


Implications for Counseling 


In spite of the limitations of this 
study there are certain implications in 
it for educational, psychological, and 
counseling purposes. 


1. In view of the fact that the 
main purpose of psychological studies 
and experimentation is prediction and 
control, one implication of this study 
concerns itself with the prediction of 
the degree of consistency between goals 
set by Negro students and actual per- 
formance by these students of the Pub- 
lic School, Delinquent, and Depend- 
ent groups. If the results of this study 
can be considered valid, we can assume 
that on the lower levels of educational 
training guidance should play an im- 
portant role in the student’s training. 
Pupils on this level should be taught 
and guided how to set more realistic 
goals in terms of what they can ac- 
tually achieve. An important need in 
this area is realized when the student 
goes to college and aspires towards 
medicine or the other rigid disciplines 
without any awareness of his own limi- 
tations in terms of aptitude. 


2. Many personality disorders may 
result from frustration because of con- 
tinued failure to reach certain set goals 
or standards. If individuals are per- 
mitted to set standards above their level 
of capability and therefore fail, the 
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groundwork is being laid for the later 
development of personality disorders. 
However, if we are aware of the un- 
realistic goals we,can offset the develop- 
ment of maladjusted personalities by 
planning with pupils goals which they 
can reach. 


8. Often individuals very early set 
for themselves certain objectives in life. 
Individuals on the lower level may set 
professional objectives, sometimes with 
the encouragement of parents, which 
are far beyond their reach. Here then 
is a job for the guidance counselors. 
Parents should be informed of this 
tendency for young people to set goals 
which are often too high and should 
be cautioned not to encourage children 
to set objectives which cannot be reach- 


ed. Much dangerous frustration can be 
avoided by channeling pupils into fields 
in which it is reasonably certain they 
can succeed. 


In general it seems safe to say that 
for the most wholesome development of 
the personality, Negro youth or other, 
guidance and control should be firmly 
exercised at the lower levels of edu- 
cational training. These programs of 
guidance and counseling should be re- 
leased as the individual becomes bet- 
ter acquainted with his abilities and 
shortcomings so as to enable him to 
set goals within his limits of attain- 
ment. It is readily recognized, how- 
ever, that guidance and counseling are 
important at all levels of educational 
training. 











Section G: Occupational Choice Patterns of Negro College Women 


Leonarp A. OstLUND 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, Kent State University 


The Problem 


i HE Present Stupy ATTEMPTED 
to ‘Trace OccupaTIONAL CHOICE 
Partrerns by interrelating the past ex- 
periences, present curricula, and future 
goals of Negro college women. The 
objective was to obtain data regard- 
ing the characteristics of the subjects, 
as well as the various factors which had 
influenced the vocational decision proc- 
ess. The importance of this problem 
cannot be overestimated, since there is 
a reciprocal relationship between an 
adolescent’s choice of vocation, her psy- 
chological adjustment, and her social 
status. This research was related to 
a previous study by the writer which 
revealed that interests and motivation 
were related importantly to education- 
al plans and college achievement.’ 


The Procedure 


An information form entitled “Con- 
fidential Vocational Choice Inventory” 
was distributed to the students who 
had been assembled in the auditorium. 
The writer, a white psychologist, was 
introduced by an administrator. The 
project was explained and it was stated 
that the information would be used to 
help students. 


The task required thirty minutes for 
completion. The cooperation of the 
students and their serious attitude in- 
dicated that rapport had been achiev- 
ed.* Subsequently, a detailed report 
was sent to the University, although 


Leonard A. Ostlund, “An Evaluation of 
a General Education Program.” School and 
Society, 81: 6-8, January 1955. 

*The writer is indebted to L. B. Moore, 
Dean of Instruction, J. H. Hughes, Director 
of Public Services, and the women students 
of Langston University, Langston, Okla- 
homa, whose cooperation made this study 
possible. 
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individual responses remained confiden- 
tial. 


Eighty-seven college women partici- 
pated. All were freshman students in 
a coeducational Negro liberal arts uni- 
versity, whose enrollment was 648 stu- 
dents. Eliminated from the study were 
married students, veterans, foreign stu- 
dents, non-freshmen, and students en- 
rolled in less than twelve hours of 
academic studies. 


The mean age of the subjects was 
17.91 years, with a range from sixteen 
to twenty-one. The students were en- 
rolled in the following general classi- 
fications: education 26 per cent, busi- 
ness 22 per cent, home economics 13 
per cent, humanities 12 per cent, social 
sciences 8 per cent, English 6 per cent, 
medicine 5 per cent, and miscellaneous 
8 per cent. The majority were from 
small towns, for 79 per cent came from 
communities whose population was less 
than 25,000. Moreover, 98 per cent 
were Protestants. 


Concerning parental occupation, 70 
per cent of the students’ mothers were 
employed. Fathers’ occupations were 
categorized according to the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles,’ and were as 
follows: Laborers 41 per cent, skilled 
tradesmen 16 per cent, professionals 
15 per cent, farmers 9 per cent, busi- 
nessmen 4 per cent, miscellaneous 4 
percent and 9 per cent did not answer. 
This information indicated that the ma- 
jority of the students came from low 
to middle socio-economic environments. 
According to college officials this re- 
flected their social milieu accurately. 


The Confidential Vocational Choice 
“United States Employment Service and 
The Division of Occupational Analysis. Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, Part 1. 
Washington: D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1949. 
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Inventory was originated by the writer 
and tested in a pilot study. It con- 
sisted of fill-ins and check boxes which 
totalled over forty items. ‘The ques- 
tions were designed to obtain infor- 
mation about the processes of decision 
and vocational choice. The items were 
presented in a chronological sequence 
beginning with childhood, encompass- 
ing adolescence, and concluding with 
information concerning experiences in 


college 
ge. 


There were sound reasons why the 
“no answer” category was included. 
When the Inventory was distributed, 
the writer requested full information 
but told the subjects that questions 
might be left unanswered. Because in- 
come questions are resented sometimes, 
the Inventory contained the notation 
that this question could be left blank. 
Moreover, previous experience had dem- 
onstrated that many students were un- 
informed concerning family income. 
The data analysis revealed that 97 per 
cent did not answer this question. 


The writer’s hypothesis, which was 
verified by college officials, was that 
this question was left blank because 
most of the students came from low-in- 
come homes. Moreover, scrutiny of 
the category—Parental Occupation— 
afforded additional enlightenment. Only 
35 per cent of the parents were oc- 
cupied in professions, skilled trades, or 
business, whereas the largest single oc- 
cupational category—41 per cent—was 
that of laborer. 


Furthermore, the questions were for- 
mulated and arranged so that internal 
consistency could be determined. For 
example, if a student stated that she 
had made a specific decision at the age 
of fifteen, she would be expected to 
answer the questions concerning cer- 
tainty of choice and satisfaction. If 
these answers proved inconsistent, it 
would indicate that the students did 
not understand the instructions or that 
they had not been motivated to co- 
operate. Since only a few Inventories 
had to be discarded for these reasons, 
this substantiated other findings of in- 


ternal consistency and constituted fur- 
ther evidence of rapport. 


A comparison of students’ answers 
with facts known about the students, 
such as religion, parental occupations, 
socio-economic status, etc., revealed that 
the responses were accurate. ‘This was 
considered an indication of external 
reliability. 


The items on the vocational choice 
inventories were coded and transferred 
to a large chart in order to facilitate 
analysis. ‘The categories were design- 
ed and defined by the writer, and the 
data were tabulated according to rigid 
definitions. Unfortunately, the ration- 
ales were too lengthy for inclusion in 
However, the writer will 
concerning 


this article. 
welcome correspondence 


categorization. 
Data Analysis 


The ambiguity of some items per- 
mitted considerable latitude of judg- 
ment concerning possible implications. 
While the writer has attempted to in- 
terpret the findings in a manner con- 
sistent with his knowledge of the pop- 
ulation studied as well as in view of 
other psychological and _ educational 
studies it is realized that other in- 
terpretations may be equally plausible. 
However, limitation of space precludes 
the exploration of every nuance of 
meaning for each item. 


The Decision Process 


1. Age of decision, general area: 5 
per cent gave no answer. For the 
remainder, the average age of 
decision was 12.16. 


2. Age of decision, specific job: 9 
per cent gave no answer. For 
the remainder, the average age of 
decision was 15.14. | Apparent- 
ly, the vocational choice pattern 
proceeded from the general to 
the specific during a period of 
three years. 

3. Job decision, reasons for decid- 
ing upon a specific job: enjoy- 
ment 42 per cent, certainty of 
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employment 18 per cent, interest 
16 per cent, knowledge about the 
job 9 per cent, aptitude 8 per 
cent, and 7 per cent did not an- 
swer. While each reason con- 
stituted a valid basis for decision, 
it would be difficult to state their 
relative values. However, the 
fact that almost half of the group 
had chosen their work because of 
enjoyment was important, for job 
satisfaction is prerequisite to 
positive vocational adjustment. 


Pre-college decision: Specific job 
48 per cent, general area 33 per 
cent, neither 18 per cent. Thus, 
81 per cent of the group had 
made vocational decisions before 
entering colleges. 


Role of the university in imple- 
menting vocational decision: 69 
per cent suggested that more vo- 
cational orientation should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum, 11 per 
cent endorsed the current system, 
10 per cent gave neutral respon- 
ses, and 9 per cent suggested 
improvements in advisement. Evi- 
dently, there was a keen inter- 
est in vocational information. 


Influences upon general area de- 
cision: no decision 4 per cent, no 
answer 29 per cent, own decision 
5 per cent, miscellaneous 6 per 
cent: teachers 27 per cent, friends 
9 per cent, parents 6 per cent, 
relatives 5 per cent, and others 
9 per cent. Thus, 33 per cent 
gave no information, only 5 per 
cent made their own decisions, 
and 6 per cent were influenced 
by miscellaneous factors. The re- 
mainder, 53 per cent, were in- 
fluenced by people. Teachers’ in- 
fluence was 27 per cent which 
was greater than that of any 
other individual. 


Influences upon specific job de- 
cision: no decision 2 per cent, 
no answer 41 per cent, own de- 
cision 13 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous 8 per cent: teachers 16 


per cent, others 11 per cent, and 
parents 6 per cent. Thus, only 
half of the group answered this 
question. Of the remainder, 13 
per cent made their own decision, 
and miscellaneous factors amount- 
ed to 8 per cent. Influences at- 
tributed to people totalled 33 per 
cent. Again, teachers’ influence 
was predominant. 


The Vocational Choice 


lL. 


2. 


Specific job choice—there was 
such a wide variety of specific 
occupations, that they were 
grouped under general areas as 
follows: undecided 13 per cent, 
no answer 18 per cent, education 
22 per cent, business 19 per cent, 
home economics 11 per cent, so- 
cial science 6 per cent, medicine 
5 per cent, miscellaneous 5 per 
cent. Obviously, the majority had 
decided upon a specific vocation, 
since 68 per cent had so indi- 
cated. 


Certainty of choice, area or job: 
The question was not answered 
by 49 per cent, and 7 per cent 
stated that their certainty was 
zero. The mean certainty for 
the remaining 44 per cent was 
72.09. It was interesting to note 
that about half of the subjects 
expressed certainty of choice, 
but at the freshmen level, one 
would not expect to find a great- 
er number expressing certainty. 
Their mean expressed certainty 
of 72.09 was well above average. 
This was considered favorable in 
that it should enhance motivation. 


Certainty of satisfaction, area or 
job: The question was not an- 
swered by 45 per cent, and 7 
per cent stated that their cer- 
tainty was zero. The mean cer- 
tainty for the remaining 48 per 
cent was 67.21. This above aver- 
age rating should provide an in- 
centive to complete college train- 
ing for their chosen vocation. 
Moreover, the relationship be- 
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tween certainty of choice and cer- 
tainty of satisfaction was very 
close, since the latter was rated 
only 5 per cent lower. Both rat- 
ings were above average. 


4, Following parental occupation: 
4 per cent did not answer, and 
only 6 per cent answered in the 
affirmative, whereas 90 per cent 
answered in the negative. This 
was not surprising since it was 
known that the students came 
from families of low socio-eco- 
nomic status. These data were 
interpreted as an actualization 
of feelings concerning greater 
current opportunities for socio- 
economic mobility. 


5. Post-marital employment — the 
question was phrased as follows: 
“After marriage, many women 
work temporarily for various 
reasons. We are asking about 
your long-range plans. If you 
should have your choice, what 
extent of your time would you 
prefer to spend working?” The 
responses were as follows: 46 per 
cent desirable, 7 per cent unde- 
sirable, 34 per cent undecided, 
and 13 per cent did not answer 
the question. Of the 46 per cent 
who stated that post-marital em- 
ployment was desirable, the de- 
sired amount of employed time 
per week averaged 62 per cent. 
Therefore, almost half of the 
group preferred to spend more 
than half a week in employment 
after marriage. 


Discussion 


The Decision Process 


Developmentally, the vocational in- 
terest pattern for this group of adol- 
escent Negro girls began with a gen- 
eral area interest at 12.16 years of 
age. Specific job interests became 
crystallized three years later. When 
these students entered college at the 
age of 18, only 18 per cent were un- 
decided concerning either a general 
area or a specific job. 


The reasons given for their decisions 
indicated a positive basis, which should 
augment motivation. Examination of 
the influences upon general and specific 
vocational decision indicated consist- 
ency with the directional trend of the 
vocational pattern, from the general 
to the specific, in that the percentage 
of “no answers” was greater for the 
influences upon the specific job de- 
cision (49 per cent) than for the gen- 
eral area (29 per cent). 


However, it should be noted that al- 
most half of the subjects did not an- 
swer the questions regarding choice cer- 
tainty and satisfaction. Perhaps these 
girls had not explored their vocational 
fields thoroughly, since many college 
girls consider vocations secondary to 
marriage. 

These data suggested that some peo- 
ple who had decided upon a general 
area had not decided upon a specific 
vocation within that area. In _ fur- 
ther support of this directional trend 
was the finding that only 3 per cent 
had decided upon a general area by 
themselves, whereas 13 per cent had 
chosen a specific job on their own 
initiative. These data suggested that 
after the individual had made a gen- 
eral area decision, she was more apt 
to make the specific job decision by 
herself. 


Another finding was that people pro- 
vided more influences upon specific or 
general decisions than did events. Of 
all personal influences, that of the 
teacher was most important. Perhaps 
the parents were not well informed 
about vocations, therefore, teachers 
provided greater vocational influence. 


It was interesting to note that the 
majority had chosen their vocations 
before entering college. However, there 
was concern with regard to the role 
of the college, for suggestions involv- 
ing further vocational guidance, coun- 
seling, and advisement were made by 
78 per cent. 


The Vocational Choice 


The data revealed that 68 per cent 








had made a specific choice by the time 
they were freshmen. Of this group 
44 per cent indicated that they were 
certain of their choice, and the degree 
of certainty was above average, since 
it was rated at 72 per cent. Moreover, 
approximately half of the group ex- 
pressed certainty of satisfaction, with 
an above average rating of 67 per cent. 
Thus, half of the students had made 
a specific choice, were certain of their 
choice, and were certain of satisfac- 
tion. 


The close relationship between cer- 
tainty of choice and certainty of satis- 
faction demanded interpretation. Both 
aspects were marked above average. It 
is reasonable to assume that satis- 
faction is an important variable in the 
vocational decision process since ade- 
quate educational planning leads to job 
satisfaction. 


Concerning parental occupations, it 
will be remembered that 90 per cent 
did not contemplate working in the 
same area as their parents. This may 
have reflected an intention to rise above 
the lower socio-economic status of their 
parents. The fact that approximately 
half of the group favored post-marital 
employment and preferred to work 
more than half a week seemed to re- 
flect the contemporary cultural trend 
of increased married women’s employ- 
ment. 


Summary 


A form entitled “Confidential Voca- 
tional Choice Inventory” was admin- 
istered by the writer, a white psycholo- 
gist, to the women students in a fresh- 
man orientation course. The Inventory, 
which had been designed by the writer, 
consisted of questions, check boxes and 
fill-ins. The goal was to obtain infor- 
mation concerning the vocational choice 
and the process leading to decision. 


The subjects were eighty-seven Ne- 
gro college women, with a mean age 
of 17.91 and a range of 16-21. All 
were unmarried, full-time students. The 
majority were Protestants, from low 
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income families who lived in communi- 
ties of less than 25,000. 


Concerning the decision process, the 
general area was decided upon at the 
age of twelve, and the specific job de- 
cision followed three years later. Most 
of these students had made either gen- 
eral or specific decisions before enter- 
ing college. However, the majority 
suggested further vocational guidance, 
advisement, and counseling services in 
college. 


More than half of the decisions were 
due to the influences of people. Teach- 
ers’ influence regarding general and 
specific decisions loomed larger than 
that of others. The reasons for these 
decisions included enjoyment, interest, 
certainty of employment, aptitude, and 
knowledge about the job. It was con- 
cluded that these factors might be ex- 
pected to furnish the positive motiva- 
tion needed for achievement, and con- 
tribute to psychological satisfaction in 
employment. 


Concerning vocational choice, 68 per 
cent had committed themselves to edu- 
cation, business, home economics, social 
sciences, and medicine, in that order. 
Only half of the group were certain 
of their choice, and their rating of 72 
per cent was considered well above 
average. The pattern was the same 
with regard to certainty of satisfac- 
tion, for only half answered in the af- 
firmative, but their rating of 67 per 
cent was above average. The concomit- 
ance between certainty of choice and 
certainty of satisfaction suggested a 
basic relationship between these two 
factors—that only adequate education- 
al planning can lead to job satisfac- 
tion. The finding that certainty of 
choice and satisfaction were above aver- 
age was considered favorable to motiva- 
tion. 


Two findings mirrored contemporary 
trends. One was that 90 per cent did 
not intend to follow the occupation of 
their parents. This indicated a grow- 
ing awareness of the possibilities of so- 
cial, educational, and vocational mo- 
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bility for Negroes. Another item re- 
lated to the increasing frequency of 
married womens’ employment. Half 
of the group indicated that they ex- 
pected to work after marriage, even 
though it were not necessary financial- 
ly. They stated that they would pre- 
fer to spend 62 per cent of a week 
in employment. In conclusion, there 
were positive indications that the ques- 
tions had been answered in an internal- 
ly and externally consistent manner 
which suggested that the data were re- 
liable and thus enhanced the value of 
the project. 


Conclusion 


Because of the limitations inherent 
in this experiment, the findings should 
not be generalized to other populations. 
Moreover, it has been pointed out that 


the interpretations have been consistent 
with the relationship between the find- 
ings and public knowledge concerning 
the population studied. However, al- 
ternative explanations may prove equal- 
ly appropriate. Nevertheless, since 
promising trends have been discovered, 
the study seems worthy of extension to 
other groups. 


Administration of the confidential vo- 
cational choice inventory or a similar 
instrument to a variety of groups should 
refute or support the trends discovered 
in this study. For example, it would 
be important to obtain data from adol- 
escents of other races and from in- 
dividuals at other scholastic levels. Such 
longitudinal and cross-cultural com- 
parisons would contribute to a greater 
understanding of the vocational de- 
cision process. 








Section H: Virginia School Desegregation Affirmed* ), 


¢¢ | HESE ARE APPEALS IN ACTIONS 

INSTITUTED IN BEHALF OF NE- 
GRO SCHOOL CHILDREN to enjoin school 
boards and division superintendents of 
schools from enforcing racial segrega- 
tion. One action relates to the schools of 
the city of Charlottesville, Va., and the 
other to the schools of the county of Ar- 
lington, in that state. Injunctions were 
granted in both cases and the author- 
ities have appealed raising practically 
the same questions. The questions pre- 
sented by the appeals are: (1) whether 
the actions should have been dismissed 
as suits against the state (2) whether 
plaintiffs have failed to exhaust admin- 
istrative remedies, and (3) whether 
there abuse of discretion in en- 
tering the injunctive orders. 


was 


With respect to the Charlottesville 
case, it appeared on a hearing duly 
held that request had been made to 
the school authorities to take action 
toward abolishing the requirement of 
segregation in the schools and that no 
action had been taken. The district 
judge in his opinion, after reciting the 
pertinent evidence, summarized his con- 
clusions as follows: 

‘The prayer of the complaint is in 
substance that the defendants be en- 
continuing to maintain 
segregated schools. The defendants 
have refused to agree to abandon the 
practice of segregation and have made 
it plain they intend, if possible, to con- 
tinue it. Under this state of facts the 
plaintiffs are undoubtedly entitled to 
maintain this action and to have the 


joined from 


relief prayed for. 


*Decision in the Arlington and Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia Cases by Court of Appeals of 
the Fourth Circuit—Judges Parker, Soper 
and Sobeloff, sitting, December 31, 1956. 
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‘It only remains to be determined as 
to the time when an injunction re- 
straining defendants from maintaining 
segregated schools shall become effec- 
tive. The original decision of the Su- 
preme Court was over two years ago. 
Its supplementary opinion directing 
that a prompt and reasonable start be 
made toward desegregation was handed 
down 14 months ago. Defendants admit 
that they have taken no steps toward 
compliance with the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court. They have not requested 
that the effective date of any action 
taken by this court be deferred to 
some future time or some future school 
year. They have not asked for any 
extension of time within which to em- 
bark on a program of desegregation. 
On the contrary the defense has been 
one of seeking to avoid any integration 
of the schools in either the near or dis- 
tant future. They have given no evi- 
dence of any willingness to comply with 
the ruling of the Supreme Court at any 
time. In view of all these circumstances 
it is not seen where any good can be 
accomplished by deferring the effective 
date of the Court’s decree beyond the 
beginning of the school session open- 
ing this autumn. Even though the time 
be limited it is not impossible that, at 
the school session opening in Septem- 
ber of this year, a reasonable start 
be made toward complying with the 
decision of the Supreme Court.’ 


“The order, which by its terms was 
to become effective at the commence- 
ment of the school term beginning in 
September 1956, and which retained 
jurisdiction of the cause for such fu- 
ture action as might be necessary, re- 
strained and enjoined the defendants: 


‘From any and all action that regu- 
lates or affects, on the basis of race or 
color, the admission, enrollment or ed- 
ucation of the infant plaintiffs, or any 
other Negro child similarly situated to 
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and in any public school operated by 
the defendants.’ 


“The Arlington case was heard upon 
the pleadings and upon documentary 
evidence submitted to the court on a 
motion to dismiss. The judge found 
from the documentary evidence and 
from the statements of counsel in open 
court: 


That there was no genuine issue as 
to any material fact in the case and 
that ’on the admissions of record and 
the uncontrovertible allegations of the 
complaint, summary judgment should 
be granted the plaintiffs.’ With respect 
to exhaustion of administrative remedies 
he made the following finding: 


‘(d) That, as appeared from the said 
documentary evidence, the plaintiffs be- 
fore instituting this suit had exhausted 
all administrative remedies then and 
now available to them, including the 
administrative steps set forth in section 
26-57, Code of Virginia 1950, in that, 
they have since July 28, 1955, in effect 
maintained a continuing request upon 
the defendants, the County School 
Board and the division superintendent 
of schools, for admission of Negro 
children to the public schools of Ar- 
lington county on a non-racial basis, 
and said request has been denied, or no 
action taken thereon, the equivalent of 
a denial thereof.’ 


“The decree, which was made effec- 
tive with respect to elementary schools 
at the beginning of the second semester 
of the 1956-1957 session and with re- 
spect to high schools at the commence- 
ment of the 1957-1958 session, re- 
streined and enjoined the defendants 
‘from refusing on account of race or col- 
or to admit to, or enroll or educate in, 
any school under their operation, con- 
trol, direction, or supervision any child 
otherwise qualified for admission to, 
and enrollment and education in, such 
school,’ 


“The foregoing general language 
of the decree was limited by paragraph 
4 thereof, which made clear that the 


court was not attempting to direct how 
the school board should handle the 
problem of assigning pupils but was 
merely forbidding unconstitutional dis- 
crimination on the ground of race or 
color. That paragraph is as follows: 


‘4, The foregoing injunction shall not 
be construed as nullifying any state 
or local rules, now in force or here- 
after promulgated, for the assignment 
of children to classes, courses of study, 
or schools, so long as such rules or as- 
signments are not based upon race or 
color; nor, in the event of a complaint 
hereafter made by a child as to any 
such rule or assignment, shall said 
injunction be construed as_ reliev- 
ing such child of the duty of first fully 
pursuing any administrative remedy 
now or hereafter provided by the de- 
fendants or by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia for the hearing and decision 
of such complaint before applying to 
this court for a decision on whether 
any such rule or assignment violates 
said injunction.’ 


“In his memorandum filed at the time 
of the entry of the decree, the Judge 
said: 


‘It must be remembered that the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Brown v. Board of 
Education, 1954 and 1955, 347 U. S. 
483 and 349 U. S. 294, do not compel 
the mixing of the different races in the 
public schools. No general reshuffling 
of the pupils in any school system has 
been commanded. The order of the 
court is simply that no child shall be 
denied admission to a school on the 
basis of race or color. Indeed, just 
so a child is not through any form 
of. compulsion or pressure required 
to stay in a certain school, or de- 
nied transfer to another school, be- 
cause of his race or color, the school 
heads may allow the pupil, whether 
white or Negro, to go to the same school 
as he would have attended in the ab- 
sence of the ruling of the Supreme 
Court. Consequently, compliance with 
that ruling may well not necessitate 
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such extensive changes in the school 
system as some anticipate.’ 


“We see nothing in these decrees of 
which the defendants can complain. 
The decrees do not attempt to direct the 
school officials as to how they shall per- 
form their duties or exercise the dis- 
cretion vested in them by law, but 
simply forbid them to discriminate 
against the plaintiffs, or other Negro 
children similarly situated, on the 
ground of race or color, in violation of 
their rights under the Constitution of 
the United States as declared by the 
Supreme Court. 


“A suit for such relief is not a 
suit against a state within the meaning 
of the 11th amendment to the Consti- 
tution but is a suit for the protection of 
individual rights under the Constitution 
hy enjoining state officers and agencies 
from taking action beyond the scope of 
their legal powers. 


The difference between using the in- 
junctive power of the court to direct 
the exercise of discretion by a state 
officer and using it to enjoin the vio- 
lation by him of constitutional rights 
under the authority of his office was 
pointed out nearly a half a century 
ago in ex parte Young 209 U. S. 123, 
159-160, where the court said: 


‘It is contended that the complain- 
ants do not complain and they care 
nothing about any action which Mr. 
Young might take or bring as an or- 
dinary individual, but that he was com- 
plained of as an officer, to whose dis- 
cretion is confided the use of the name 
of the state of Minnesota so far as 
litigation is concerned and that when 
or how he shall use it is a matter rest- 
ing in his discretion and eannot be 
controlled by any court. 


‘The answer to all this is the same 
as made in every case where an official 
claims to be acting under the authority 
of the state. The act to be enforced is 
alleged to be unconstitutional and if 
it be so, the use of the name of the 
state to enforce an unconstitutional act 


to the injury of complainants is a pro- 
ceeding without the authority of and 
one which does not affect the state in 
its sovereign or governmental capacity. 
It is simply an illegal act upon the part 
of a state official in attempt by the use 
of the name of the state to enforce a 
legislative enactment which is void be- 
cause unconstitutional. 


‘If the act which the State Attorney 
General seeks to enforce be a violation 
of the Federal Constitution, the officer 
in proceeding under such enactment 
comes into conflict with the superior 
authority of that Constitution, and he is 
in that case stripped of his official or 
representative character and is subject 
in his person to the consequences of 
his individual conduct. The State has 
no power to impart to him any im- 
munity from responsibility to the su- 
preme authority of the United States.’ 


See also: Lane v. Watts 234 U. S. 
525, 540; Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson 
223 U. S. 605; Colorado v. Toll 268 
U. S. 228, 230; Ferris v. Wilbur 27 f. 
2d 262; Appalachian Electric Power 
Co. v. Smith 4 cir. 67 f. 2d 451, 454. 


“Tt is argued that the doctrine thus 
laid down must be confined to indi- 
viduals and may not be applied to cor- 
porate agencies of the state such as 
school boards. We see no ground for 
such a distinction. If high officials 
of the state and of the Federal 
Government (see Philadelphia Co. 
v. Stimson, supra) may be restrain- 
ed from unconstitutional action, we 
see no reason why a _ school board 
should be exempt from such suit merely 
because it has been given corporate 
powers. A state can act only through 
its agents; and whether the agent be 
an individual officer or a _ corporate 
agency, it ceases to represent the state 
when it attempts to use state power 
in violation of the Constitution and 
may be enjoined from such unconsti- 
tutional action. 


“While no such question was raised 
in the cases heard by the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education, 
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347 U. S. 483 and 349 U. S. 294, the 
question was inherent in the record in 
those cases; and it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the Supreme Court would 
have directed injunctive relief against 
school boards acting as state agencies 
if no such relief could be granted be- 
cause of the provisions of the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution. 


“There is nothing to the contrary 
in the decision of this court in O’Neill 
v. Early 4 cir. 208 f. 2d 286, which 
was a suit against a state agency to 
establish a liability payable out of 
public funds controlled by the agency in 
its supervision of the state’s educa- 
tional system. We quoted from the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Reed in Great 
Northern Life Ins. Co. v. Read 322 
U. S. 47: ‘efforts to force, through suits 
against officials, performance of prom- 
ises by a state collide directly with the 
necessity that a sovereign must be free 
from judicial compulsion in the carry- 
ing out of its policies within the limits 
of the Constitution.’ This is, of course, 
a very different thing from enjoining 
a state officer or state agency from 
taking action violative of the Consti- 
tution.’ 


“We think that the court was clearly 
right with respect to exhaustion of 
administrative remedies. The pupil 
placement law recently enacted by the 
General Assembly had not become ef- 
fective and, in so far as section 22-27 
of the Code of Virginia is concerned, 
that only provided for petition to a 
school board by joint action of five 
heads of families who felt themselves 
aggrieved by action of the board. If 
it could be held applicable to the plain- 
tiffs here, its provisions were satisfied 
by the applications made to the boards 
without result in both cases here before 
us by counsel acting in behalf of plain- 
tiffs. Defendants argue, in this connec- 
tion, that plaintiffs have not shown 
themselves entitled to injunctive relief 
because they have not individually ap- 
plied for admission to any particular 
school and been denied admission. The 


answer is that in view of the announced 
policy of the respective school boards 
any such application to a school other 
than a segregated school maintained 
for colored people would have been 
futile; and equity does not require the 
doing of a vain thing as a condition of 
relief. Reliance is placed upon our de- 
cision in Carson v. Warlick 4 cir. f. 2d. 
In that case, however, an adequate ad- 
ministrative remedy had been pre- 
scribed by statute, the plaintiffs there 
had failed to pursue the remedy as 
outlined in the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the state and there was noth- 
ing upon which a court could say that if 
they had followed such remedy their 
rights under the Constitution would 
have been denied them. 


“There is no basis for the conten- 
tion that either of the judges below 
abused his discretion in granting the 
injunction. It had been two years since 
the first decision of the Supreme Court 
in Brown v. Board of Education and, 
despite repeated demands upon them, 
the Boards of Education had taken no 
steps towards removing the requirement 
of segregation in the schools which the 
Supreme Court had held violative of the 
constitutional rights of the plaintiffs. 


“This was not ‘deliberate speed’ in 
complying with the law as laid down 
by the Supreme Court but was clear 
manifestation of an attitude of intrans- 
igence, which justified the issuance of 
the injunction to dispel the misappre- 
hension of the school authorities as to 
their obligations under the law and to 
bring about their prompt compliance 
with constitutional requirements as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court. 


“Very much in point is the decision 
of the Court of Appeals of the fifth 
circuit in Jackson v. Rawdon 5 cir. 235 
f. 2d. 93, cert. den. U. S. which re- 
versed the action of a district judge in 
refusing an injunction in a somewhat 
similar case. 


Speaking for the court in that case, 


Chief Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson said: 
‘We think it clear that, upon the 
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plainest principles governing cases of 
this kind, the decision appealed from 
was wrong in refusing to declare the 
constitutional rights of plaintiffs to 
have the School Board, acting prompt- 
ly, and completely uninfluenced by pri- 
vate and public opinion as to the desir- 
ability of desegregation in the com- 
munity proceed with deliberate speed 
consistent with administration to abol- 
ish segregation in Mansfield’s only high 
school and to put into effect desegrega- 
tion there. 


‘Had the court made such a declara- 
tion and retained the cause for further 
orders necessary to implement it, de- 
ferment to a later time of action on the 
prayer for injunctive relief, if neces- 
sary, may well have been within his 
discretion. The issuance of such a de- 
claration of rights with retention of 
the case would have given the court 
the means of effectually dispelling the 
misapprehension of the school author- 
ities as to the nature of their new and 


profound obligations and compelling 
their prompt performance of them.’ 


“The decrees here are not harsh or un- 
reasonable but merely require that the 
law be observed and discrimination on 
the ground of race be eliminated. The 
Arlington decree expressly states that 
local rules as to assignment to classes, 
so long as such rules are not based on 
race or color, are to be observed, and 
that administrative remedies for ad- 
mission to schools must be exhausted 
before application is made to the court 
for relief on the ground that its injune- 
tion is being violated. While the Char- 
lottesville decree does not contain this 
express provision, the provision is so 
eminently reasonable that we may safe- 
ly assume that enforcement of the de- 
cree will not proceed upon different 
principles. As much was indicated by 
the judge in his remarks denying the 
motion to dismiss. 


AFFIRMED.” 








